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men,  the  crowd  separate,  and  avoid  him.  He  is  alone  in 
the  world. 

We  think  the  first  volume  the  best,  in  point  of  execu¬ 
tion.  We  also  think  that  it,  and  the  part  of  the  second 
which  contains  Vidocq’s  adventures  up  to  the  period  when 
he  entered  into  the  service  of  the  police,  are  the  most  in¬ 
teresting.  The  remainder  of  the  Memoirs  derive  what 
interest  they  possess  chiefly  from  the  adroitness  and  cou¬ 
rage  displayed  by  Vidocq.  The  earlier  part  of  the  narra¬ 
tive  is  of  importance,  as  it  throws  much  light  on  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  dishonest  portion  of  society. 

Under  the  present  frame  of  things,  there  necessarily 
exists,  in  every  old  country  where  the  executive  branch 
of  government  has  obtained  the  due  ascendency,  a  large 
body  of  men  who  live  by  crime, — a  state  within  the 
state,  governed  by  its  own  laws  and  customs.  We  allude 
not  simply  to  men  originally  of  good  principles,  and  placed 
in  a  respectable  rank  of  society,  who  are  impelled  by  their 
own  passions,  or  external  seduction,  to  the  perpetration 
of  crime  ;  but  more  particularly  to  that  unfortunate  class 
which,  born  of  parents  who  had  supported  themselves  by 
dishonest  means,  have  been  regularly  educated  to  commit 
crimes.  To  repress  and  keep  this  class  within  the  nar¬ 
rowest  possible  limits,  is  the  object  of  all  police  establish¬ 
ments.  It  is  a  sort  of  savage  class,  living  within  the  pale 
of  civilized  society,  unaffected  by  its  advances  in  know¬ 
ledge  and  moral  training.  Circumstances  had  impressed 
a  very  peculiar  character  upon  this  part  of  the  French 
nation,  at  the  period  which  immediately  preceded  the 
Revolution.  The  increase  of  luxury  had  broken  the 
slender  fortunes  of  many  young  men  accustomed  to  self- 
indulgence,  and  not  strongly  disciplined  in  morals.  The 
gaming-table,  intrigue,  and  forgery,  offered  resources  to 
them.  The  theatre,  the  opera,  and  different  branches  of 
art,  were  daily  raising  talented  and  unscrupulous  indivi¬ 
duals  into  wealth  and  notoriety.  These  two  classes  co¬ 
alesced  to  flatter  and  prey  upon  their  wealthy  protectors. 
The  lax  morality  of  the  times  admitted  them  to  a  certain 
status  in  society.  This  body  of  genteel  rogues  were  fre¬ 
quently  obliged  to  seek  the  agents  of  their  schemes  among 
more  vulgar  and  commonplace  persons  ;  and  thus  a  sort 
of  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  was  maintained  be¬ 
tween  these  respectable  fraternities.  The  government  of 
the  time,  directed  by  favouritism,  and  much  more  anxious 
to  exert  its  powers  to  secure  its  own  permanency,  than 
perform  its  duty  to  society,  dealt  towards  them  with  a 
leniency  that  is  scarcely  credible.  Our  author  thus  speaks 
of  it ; 

I  know  not  what  species  of  individuals  they  were  whom 
MM.  de  Sartiiies  and  Lenoir  employed  to  constitute  the 
police,  but  I  know  very  well  that  under  their  administm^ 
tion  thieves  were  privileged,  and  there  were  a  great  number 
of  them  in  Paris.  Monsieur  the  lieutenant-general  took 
little  care  about  checking  their  enterprises ; — that  was  not  his 
business :  he  was  not  sorry  to  know  them,  and,  from  time 
to  time,  when  he  found  them  to  be  clever,  he  amused  himself 
with  them.  •  •  • 

“In  those  times  ’of  happy  memory,  M.  the  lieutenant- 
general  of  police  assumed  no  less  vanity  from  the  skill  of 
his  thieves,  than  did  the  late  Abbe  Sicard  from  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  his  dumb  pupils  \  great  lords,  ambassadors,  princes, 


Memoirs  of  Vidocq^  principal  agent  of  the  French  Police 
until  1827,  and  now  proprietor  of  the  paper  manufacture 
at  St  Maude,  Written  by  himself.  Translated  from 
the  French.  In  four  volumes.  Hunt  and  Clarke ; 
Whittaker,  Treacher,  and  Co.  London.  1828-9. 

There  are  readers  who  mistake  slang  for  wit,  and  the 
flippant  tale  of  a  blackguard  for  cleverness.  The  memoirs 
of  Vidocq  are  full  both  of  slang  and  flippancy  ;  and  had 
this  been  the  whole,  we  should  have  left  them  to  sink  or 
swim  as  the  fickle  taste  of  the  amateurs  of  the  Newgate 
Calendar  might  decree.  They  contain,  however,  amid  a 
sickening  mass  of  abominations,  much  food  for  deep  and 
serious  refiection,  and  the  consciousness  of  this  alone  has 
upheld  us  in  the  task  of  wading  through  them. 

Eugene  Frangois  Vidocq  is  extremely  anxious  to  pass 
for  an  honest  man.  He  lets  slip  no  opportunity  of  vin¬ 
dicating  his  title  to  this  character.  Nay,  he  quarrelled 
with  a  literary  gentleman  whom  he  engaged  to  correct 
his  manuscripts,  and  accuses  him  of  having  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  to  blast  the  fair  fame  of  an  innocent  and  calum¬ 
niated  man,  upon  no  better  grounds,  that  we  can  see,  than 
the  retrenchment  of  those  wordy  pieces  of  special-plead¬ 
ing,  which,  without  wiping  out  one  stain,  encumber  and 
retard  the  narrative  in  the  last  volumes  of  the  work.  Vi¬ 
docq  was  plunged,  by  early  and  precocious  passions,  into  the 
practice  of  libertinism.  He  commenced  his  career  of 
public  villainy  by  robbi  ng  his  own  parents.  He  continued, 
for  a  long  period  of  years,  to  herd,  in  the  prisons  and  at 
large,  with  the  most  depraved  of  his  kind.  He  left  this 
society  only  to  be  its  destroyer, — to  acquire  which  charac¬ 
ter  he  had  to  become  a  living  lie.  This  is  the  brief  ab¬ 
stract  of  his  career,  and  not  one  of  these  facts  does  he  in 
substance  deny.  He  only  attempts,  by  using  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  a  convenient  morality,  to  white- wash  this  se¬ 
pulchral  receptacle  of  bones  and  rottenness.  He  allows 
that  he  was  criminal — but  at  first  only  by  the  impulse  of 
passion,  afterwards  only  by  the  necessity  of  circumstances. 
He  allows  that  he  wound  himself  into  the  hearts  of  his 
victims,  by  false  shows  of  friendship  ;  but  then  they  were 
jnonsters  of  villainy,  and  he  was  fired  by  zeal  for  public 
justice ! 

^Thus  much  we  will  concede  in  his  favour :  that  he  was 
^ve ;  that  he  was  by  nature  far  from  cruel ;  that  his 
sense  of  pleasure  was  keen  and  overpowering ;  that  he 
vvould  not  have  done  a  dishonest  action,  if  he  could  other- 
attain  his  ends  with  ease  to  himself ;  and  that  he 
a  sense  of  shame,  and  a  desire  to  live  on  good  terms 
h  ^iety.  More  we  cannot  say  for  him,  and  more 
against  him.  If  he  has  sinned,  he  has 
ewise  suffered.  We  cannot  conceive  a  more  dreadful 
of  existence,  than  that  which  he  paints  in  the  latter 
portion  of  his  Memoirs.  He  is  obliged  to  wear  the  mask 

charar^^^*  h)  be  ever  awake,  lest  he  forget  his  assumed 
^^*‘*ctor.  He  is  exposed  to  the  infuriated  assaults  of 
b’*  whose  apprehension  is  the  employment  of 

life.  If  he  appear  in  his  real  character  among  honest 
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the  king  himself)  were  present  at  their  exercises.  Now-a- 
days  we  bet  upon  the  fleetness  of  a  horse,  then  people  betted 
on  the  adroitness  of  a  cut-purse ;  and  if  persons  wished  to 
amuse  themselves  in  society,  they  borrowed  a  thief  from  the 
police,  in  the  tame  way  they  now  do  a  gendarme.  M.  de 
Sartines  had  always  at  his  elbow  some  score  of  the  most 
skilful,  whom  he  kept  for  the  private  pleasures  of  the  court ; 
they  were  generally  marquises,  counts,  knights,  or  at  least 
people  who  had  all  the  flne  airs  of  the  courtiers,  with  whom 
It  was  so  much  more  easy  to  confound  them,  as  at  play  a 
similar  inclination  to  cheat  established  a  certain  pai'ity  be¬ 
tween  them.  •  •  • 

‘‘  More  than  once,  at  the  solicitation  of  a  duchess,  a  re¬ 
nowned  robber  was  released  from  the  cells  of  the  Bicetre  ; 
and  if,  when  put  to  the  proof,  his  talents  equalled  the  ut¬ 
most  expectation  which  the  lady  had  foimed  of  them,  it 
was  seldom  that  M.  the  lieutenant-general  (whether  to 
keep  up  his  credit  or  aid  his  gallantry)  refused  freedom  to 
so  valuable  a  member  of  society.  At  a  period  in  which 
there  were  pardons  and  lettres  de  cachet  in  every  pei*son*s 
pocket,  the  giTivity  of  a  magistmte,  however  severe,  was  not 
opposed  to  the  knavery  of  a  scoundrel,  if  he  were  at  all  cri¬ 
minal  and  adroit.  Our  ancestors  were  indulgent,  and  much 
more  easily  amused  than  ourselves ;  they  were  also  much 
more  simple  and  much  more  candid ;  this  is,  no  doubt,  the 
reason  why  they  thought  so  much  of  whatever  was  neither 
simple  nor  candid.  In  their  eyes,  a  man  who,  for  his  ex¬ 
ploits,  was  condemned  to  the  wheel,  was  the  ne  plus  ultra 
of  all  that  was  admirable ;  they  felicitated,  they  exalted,  they 
loved  him,  and  related  or  listened  with  pleasure  to  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  his  deeds  of  prowess.  Poor  Cartouche  I  when  he 
was  led  to  the  Greve,  (place  of  execution,)  all  the  ladies  of 
the  court  shed  teal’s — it  was  a  perfect  desolation  !” 

One  might  think  that  Vidocq  gave  his  satirical  pen 
too  great  a  license — that  these  were  the  reckless  words  of 
one  at  war  with  his  kind  ;  but  he  is  borne  out  by  the  me¬ 
moirs  of  the  period,  by  the  autobiography  of  Casanova, 
and  the  documents  regarding  Cagliostro.  The  troubles 
during  the  early  stages  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  government  established  after  the  overthrow  of 
the  monarch,  threw  these  reprobates  almost  entirely  loose 
from  the  bands  of  society.  For  a  while  they  carried  on 
the  war  against  the  honest  portion  of  the  community,  and 
against  the  executive  government,  in  some  measure  on  a 
footing  of  equality.  At  times,  the  exceeding  boldness  of 
a  gang,  or  individual  robber,  might  render  it  necessary  for 
the  local  police  of  a  province  to  exert  itself,  or  the  internal 
government,  ashamed  of  its  own  ineflicacy,  might  make 
an  unavailing  effort ;  but,  in  general,  amid  the  march  and 
din  of  armies,  hastening  to  all  the  frontiers  of  France, 
and  over  the  ruins  of  the  old  institutions  which  used  to 
control  them,  cheats  and  robbers  of  all  descriptions  walk¬ 
ed  in  triumph.  A  large  body  of  military  men,  of  every 
rank,  from  the  general  to  the  private  soldier,  with  com¬ 
missions  and  certificates  of  their  own  fabrication,  travel¬ 
led  from  town  to  town,  changing  from  army  to  army,  ac- 
'  cording  as  they  liked  the  commandants  with  whom  they 
encountered,  subsisting  by  the  gaming-table,  and,  when 
need  was,  other  modes  of  industry.  This  was  the  famous 
Armee  de  la  Lune.”  This  body,  by  incorporating  it¬ 
self  with  the  regular  army,  whence  desertion  speedily 
freed  any  one  who  became  suspected,  continued  in  exist¬ 
ence  for  a  short  time  after  Napoleon  had  assumed  the 
Imperial  title,  and  was,  even  under  his  energetic  govern¬ 
ment,  exterminated  with  difficulty.  Another  portion  of 
the  brigands  united  themselves  into  bands,  who,  under 
the  pretext  of  being  in  arms  to  forward  a  political  reac¬ 
tion,  exercised  a  most  extensive  brigandage.  These  were 
the  “  Chevaliers  du  Soleil,”  the  “  Compagnie  du  Jesus,” 
&c.  The  mere  accession  of  the  Emperor,  by  blasting,  for 
the  time  at  least,  the  hopes  of  the  royalists,  robbed  these 
of  their  mask.  Let  us,  however,  do  justice  to  some  of 
these  bands,  who,  whatever  the  habit  of  living  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  regular  government  might  eventually  trans¬ 
form  them  into,  were  originally  what  they  gave  them¬ 
selves  out  for, — men  who,  rather  than  yield  to  what  they 
esteemed  a  parricidal  usurpation,  betook  themselves  to  the 
woods  and  mountains,  with  nothing  but  Heaven  and 
their  arms  to  trust  to  for  sustenance  and  defence.  Of 


this  kind  was  the  company  of  the  gallant  Roman,  haunt¬ 
ing  between  Aix  and  Toulon,  of  which  our  readers  ma 
find  an  account  at  the  end  of  the  first  volume  of  the 
moirs.  The  last  important  branch  of  this  empire  of 
misrule,  consisted  of  those  banditti  who  exercised  their 
trade  without  any  false  pretext,  and  trusted  for  conceal- 
ment  to  their  practice  of  disbanding  during  the  day,  and 
affecting  to  pursue  the  ordinary  avocations  of  life.  All 
ranks  might  be  found  at  times  in  this  motley  group 
whom  ungovernable  passions  and  consequent  ruin  had 
reduced  to  despair.  The  most  atrocious  were  the  Chauf¬ 
feurs.  We  have  several  times  rubbed  our  eyes,  and  given 
ourselves  a  shake,  while  reading  the  accounts  of  their 
atrocities,  impressed  with  the  belief,  that,  having  fallen 
asleep  with  Vidocq  in  our  hands,  our  fancy  was  labour¬ 
ing  under  a  nightmare  visitation,  inspired  by  his  remi¬ 
niscences.  The  more  efficient  police,  however,  introdu¬ 
ced  by  Napoleon,  soon  succeeded  in  disbanding  these  in- 
croyahles  :  thus  justifying  his  almost  dying  declaration 
that  his  elevation  to  the  throne  of  France  was  the  first 
step  towards  an  anti-revolution — to  a  return  from  disor¬ 
ganization  to  the  re-establishment  of  that  energetic  power, 
which,  whatever  limits  it  may  be  thought  necessary  to 
prescribe  to  it,  is  indispensable  in  society.  But  though 
the  union  was  broken  up,  the  individual  miscreants  who 
composed  it  yet  remained  in  fearful  number.  And  let 
us  here  do  justice  to  Vidocq;  their  subsequent  diminu¬ 
tion  was  mainly  owing  to  his  exertions.  Let  his  motives 
have  been  what  they  may — and  we  have  already  confess¬ 
ed  that  we  are  suspicious  of  them — he  has  been  useful  in 
his  day  and  generation. 

Vidocq  has  taught  us  two  important  lessons.  The  first 
is  not  exactly  new,  but  has  frequently  been  placed  by  him 
in  a  new  and  more  striking  light.  It  is,  that  there  exists 
in  the  bosom  of  civilized  society,  beneath  all  the  external 
appearance  of  quiet  and  security,  superinduced  by  the 
strict  exercise  of  the  law,  a  large  and  affianced  body,  the 
end  and  aim  of  whose  existence  is  crime.  He  has  given 
us  much  valuable  information  respecting  the  various  con¬ 
stituents  of  this  body,  the  nature  of  their  union,  and  their 
modes  of  action.  The  second  lesson  taught  us  regards 
the  best  way  of  dealing  with  these  people.  The  necessity 
of  holding  a  high  hand  over  them,  and  awing  them  at 
least  into  comparative  inaction,  is  admitted  on  all  sides. 
But  an  attempt  has  been  made  of  late  to  unite  instruc¬ 
tion  to  punishment.  We  are  more  than,  doubtful  of 
the  feasibility  of  this  scheme.  The  criminal  receives  in¬ 
struction  but  for  a  limited  period  ;  he  receives  it  with 
ill-will,  as  connected  with  and  forming  a  part  of  his 
punishment ;  he  brings  no  capabilities  for  receiving  it ; 
his  better  feelings,  upon  which  it  should  work,  have  been 
paralised.  Even  allowing  that  his  heart  should  be  touch¬ 
ed,  the  moment  he  is  again  let  loose  on  society,  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  earning  an  honest  livelihood,  the  suspicion 
with  which  the  respectable  part  of  the  community  hold 
aloof  from  him,  and  his  return  to  his  old  companions, 
i  speedily  efface  all  compunctious  visitings.  Nay,  even  in 
the  prison  he  may  receive  the  moral  infection.  The  best 
cla.ssification  must  be  regulated  by  what  is  known  of  the 
prisoners*  previous  conduct,  and  by  their  outward  deport¬ 
ment ;  but  these  are  most  fallible  indications.  Ihe 
smoothest  knave  is  frequently  the  deepest.  ^  e  repeat, 
therefore,  that  we  believe  it  is  impossible  to  unite  advan¬ 
tageously  instruction  and  punishment.  It  is  true  that 
these  are  the  two  grand  instruments  by  which  crime  is  to 
be  diminished  ;  but  they  must  be  applied  independently  o 
each  other,  and  from  different  quarters.  Punishment 
paralises  the  activity  of  the  evil  disposed — it  keeps  them 
in  comparative  inac’tion.  Education,  extended  to  all  clas^ 
of  society,  goes  indirectly  to  work,  and,  by  stretching  its 
influence  within  the  pale  of  this  savage  colony,  insensi  y 
diminishes  their  numbers.  Any  attempt  to  accelerate  t  e 
operations  of  nature,  by  an  arbitrary  union  of  these  two 
discordant  elements,  can,  at  the  best,  only  leave  matters 
as  they  were. 
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To  these  remarks  we  subjoin,  as  a  specimen  of  Vidocq’s  | 

1  lijg  account  of  the  gipsies — the  most  picturesque 
band  of  miscreants  whom  he  introduces  to  our  notice. 
In  his  days  of  vagabondage,  he  had  engaged  to  travel  with 

erson  who  gave  himself  out  for  an  itinerant  doctor. 
Vidocq,  having  observed  something  ambiguous  in  this 
worthy’s  conduct,  pressed  him  to  explain,  which,  with 
considerable  reluctance,  he  did  as  follows  : 

«  <  My  <;ountry  ?’  said  he,  answering  my  latter  question ; 

1 1  have  none.  My  mother,  who  was  hanged  last  year  at 
Zemeswar,  belonge'd  to  a  gang  of  gipsies  (BohemienSy)  who 
were  traversing  the  frontiers  of  Hungary  and  Bannat, 
where  I  was  born  in  a  village  on  the  Carpathian  mountains. 

I  sav  Bohemiens,  that  you  may  understand,  for  that  is  not 
our  proper  name;  we  call  ourselves  Romamichels,  in  a  lan¬ 
guage  which  we  are  forbidden  to  teach  to  any  person ;  we 
are  also  forbidden  to  travel  alone,  and  that  is  the  reason 
why  we  are  generally  in  troops  of  fifteen  or  twenty.  We 
have  had  a  long  run  through  France,  curing  charms  and 
spells  of  cattle,  but  this  business  is  pretty  well  destroyed  at 
present.  The  countryman  has  grown  too  cunning,  and  we 
have  been  driven  into  Flanders,  where  they  are  not  so  cun¬ 
ning,  and  the  difference  of  money  gives  us  a  finer  opportu¬ 
nity  for  the  exercise  of  our  industry.  As  for  me,  I  have 
been  at  Brussels  on  private  business,  which  I  have  just  set¬ 
tled,  and  in  three  days  I  rejoin  the  troop  at  the  fair  of  Ma- 
lines.  It  is  at  your  pleasure  to  accompany  me :  you  may 
be  useful  to  us.  But  we  must  have  no  more  nonsense  now!* 

“  Half  embarrassed  as  to  where  I  should  shelter  my  head, 
and  half  curious  to  see  the  termination  of  this  adventure,  I 
agreed  to  go  with  Christian,  without  at  all  understanding 
how  1  could  be  useful  to  him.  The  third  day  we  reached 
Malines,  whence  he  told  me  we  should  return  to  Brussels. 
Having  traversed  the  city,  we  stopped  in  the  Faubourg  de 
Louvain,  before  a  wretched-looking  house,  with  blackened 
walls,  furrowed  with  wide  crevices,  and  many  bundles  of 
straw  as  substitutes  for  window-glasses.  It  was  midnight, 
and  I  had  time  to  make  my  observations  by  the  moonlight, 
for  more  than  half  an  hour  elapsed  before  the  door  was 
opened  by  one  of  the  most  hideous  old  hags  I  ever  saw  in 
my  life.  We  were  then  introduced  to  a  long  room,  where 
thirty  persons,  of  both  sexes,  were  indiscriminately  smo¬ 
king  and  drinking,  mingling  in  strange  and  licentious  posi¬ 
tions.  Underneath  their  blue  loose  frocks,  ornamented 
with  red  embroidery,  the  men  wore  blue  velvet  waistcoats, 
with  silver  buttons,  like  the  Andalusian  muleteers ;  the 
clothing  of  the  women  was  all  of  one  bright  colour ;  there 
were  some  ferocious  countenances  amongst  them,  but  yet 
they  were  all  feasting.  The  monotonous  sound  of  a  drum, 
mingled  with  the  howling  of  two  dogs  under  the  table,  ac¬ 
companied  the  strange  songs  which  I  mistook  for  a  funeral 
psalm.  The  smoke  of  tobacco  and  wood,  which  tilled  this 
den,  scarcely  allowed  me  to  perceive  in  the  midst  of  the 
room  a  woman,  who,  adorned  with  a  scarlet  turban,  was 
performing  a  wild  dance  with  the  most  wanton  postures. 

“  On  our  entrance  there  was  a  pause  in  the  festivity ;  the 
men  came  to  shake  hands  with  Christian,  and  the  women 
to  embrace  him,  and  then  all  eyes  were  turned  on  me,  who 
felt  much  embarrassed  at  my  present  situation.  I  had 
been  told  a  thousand  strange  stories  of  the  Bohemiens, 
which  did  not  increase  my  comfortable  feelings :  they  might 

offence  at  any  scruples  I  should  make,  and  might  get 
rid  of  me  before  it  was  even  known  where  I  had  gone 
to,  since  no  one  could  trace  me  to  such  a  haunt.  My 
disquietude  became  sufficiently  apparent  to  attract  the  at¬ 
tention  of  Christian,  who  thought  to  assure  me  by  saying 
that  we  were  at  the  house  of  the  Duchess,  (a  title  which  is 
equivalent  to  that  of  mother  amongst  such  comrades, )  and 
that  we  were  in  perfect  safety.  Mv  appetite  decided  me  on 
taking  my  part  at  the  banquet.  I'lie  gin  bottle  was  often 
emptied  and  filled,  when  I  felt  an  inclination  to  go  to  bed. 
At  the  first  word  that  I  said,  Christian  conducted  me  to  a 
tieighbouring  closet,  where  were  already,  on  clean  straw, 
Jp^eral  Bohemiens.  It  did  not  suit  me  to  be  particular ; 
^ut  I  could  not  prevent  myself  from  asking  my  patron  why 
bad  always  before  selected  such  good  quarters,  had 
maae  choice  of  so  bad  a  sleeping  place?  He  told  me  that 
n  all  towns  where  there  was  a  house  of  Romamichels,  they 
Were  constrained  to  lodge  there,  under  pain  of  being  consi- 
as  a  false  brother,  and  as  such  punished  by  a  council 
®the  tribes.  Women  and  children  all  slept  in  this  military 
^ ;  and  the  sleep  that  soon  overtook  them  proved  that  it 
^  a  familiar  couch. 

At  break  of  day  every  body  was  on  foot,  and  the  gene¬ 


ral  toilet  was  made.  But  for  their  prominent  features^ 
without  their  raven-black  tresses,  and  that  oily  and  tanned 
skin,  I  should  scarcely  have  recognised  my  companions  of 
the  preceding  evening.  The  men,  clad  in  rich  jockey  Hol¬ 
land  vests,  with  leathern  sashes  like  those  worn  by  the  men 
of  Poissy,  and  the  women  covered  with  ornaments  of  gold 
and  silver,  assumed  the  costume  of  Zealand  peasants ;  even 
the  children,  whom  I  had  seen  covered  with  rags,  were 
neatly  clothed,  and  had  an  entirely  different  appeiirance. 
All  soon  left  the  house,  and  took  different  directions,  that 
they  might  not  reach  the  market-place  together,  where  the 
country-people  were  assembling  in  crowds.  Christian,  see¬ 
ing  that  I  was  preparing  to  follow  him,  told  me  that  he 
should  not  have  need  of  me  the  whole  day,  and  that  I 
might  go  wherever  I  pleased  until  evening,  when  we  were 
to  meet  at  the  house  of  the  Duchess.** 

In  the  fair,  Vidocq  met  an  old  acquaintance,  who  gave 
him  further  information  respecting  his  new  friends. 

“  It  was  in  the  prison  (  Rasphuys)  of  Ghent,  where  I 
passed  six  months,  some  years  since,  at  the  end  of  a  game 
at  which  some  doctors  (loaded  dice)  were  discovered,  that  I 
made  acquaintance  with  two  men  of  the  troop  now  at  IVIa- 
lines.  •  *  These  people  come  from  the  country  about 

Moldavia.  *  •  Their  name  changes  with  their  change 

of  country ;  they  are  zigenners  in  Germany  ;  gij>sie8  in 
England;  zingavi  in  ItJily;  gitanas  in  Spain;  and  Bohe- 
mieiis  in  France  and  Belgium.  They  thus  traverse  all  Eu¬ 
rope,  exercising  the  lowest  and  most  degrading  trades. 
They  clip  dogs,  tell  fortunes,  mend  crockery,  repair  sauce¬ 
pans,  play  wretched  music  at  the  public-house  doors,  spe¬ 
culate  in  rabbit-skins,  and  change  foreign  money  which 
they  find  out  of  the  usual  circulation. 

They  sell  specifics  against  the  illness  of  cattle,  and  to 
promote  the  business,  they  dispatch  trusty  envoys,  who, 
under  pretences  of  making  purchases,  get  into  the  stables, 
and  throw  drugs  into  the  mangers,  which  make  the  cattle 
sick.  They  then  present  themselves,  and  are  received 
with  open  arms,  and  knowing  the  nature  of  the  malady, 
they  easily  remove  it,  and  the  farmer  hardly  knows  bow 
to  be  adequately  grateful.  This  is  not  all ;  for  before  they 
quit  the  farm,  they  learn  whether  the  husbandman  has 
any  crowns  of  such  and  such  a  year,  or  such  and  such  a 
stamp,  promising  to  give  a  premium  for  them.  The  inte¬ 
rested  countryman,  like  all  persons  who  but  seldom  find 
an  opportunity  of  getting  money,  spreads  his  coin  be¬ 
fore  them,  of  which  they  invariably  contrive  to  pilfer  a 
portion.  What  is  almost  incredible  is,  that  they  are  seen 
to  repeat  with  impunity  the  same  trick  frequently  at  the 
same  house.  Indeed,  what  is  most  villainous  of  all  in  their 
transactions,  is,  that  they  ]>rofit  by  these  circumstances, 
and  their  knowledge  of  the  localities  of  the  country,  to  point 
out  to  burglars  the  detached  farms  in  which  there  is  money, 
and  the  means  of  getting  at  it ;  and  it  is  needless  to  add, 
that  they  come  in  for  their  share  of  the  spoil.** 

Vidocq  resolved  to  steer  clear  of  the  connexion,  and  we 
hear  no  more  of  the  gipsies  till  at  an  advanced  period  of 
his  police  career.  Information  is  given  of  a  burglary. 
Vidocq  learns,  on  making  enquiries,  that  some  unknown 
people  had  not  long  before  cured  the  mistress  of  the  house, 
and  given  a  premium  for  some  old  coins.  These  cir¬ 
cumstances  set  him  on  the  look-out  for  his  Brussels 
friends,  whom  he  succeeded  in  appreheuding  and  deli¬ 
vering  into  the  hands  of  justice. 


The  History  of  the  Sufferings  of  the  Church  of  Scotland^ 
from  the  Restoration  to  the  Revolution,  By  the  Rev. 
Robert  Wodrow,  Minister  of  the  Gospel  at  Eastwood  ; 
with  an  original  Memoir  of  the  Author y  Extracts  from 
his  Correspondenccy  a  Preliminary  Dissert  at  iony  and 
Notes,  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Burns,  D.  D.,  F.  A.S.  E., 
Minister  of  St  George’s,  Paisley,  Author  of  Historical 
Dissertations  on  the  Poor  of  Scotland,  &c.  In  4  vols. 
8vo.  Glasgow.  Blackie,  Fullarton,  &  Co.  1829. 
Vols.  I.  and  II. 

We  are  glad  to  see  so  much  accomplished  of  this  va¬ 
luable  and  interesting  work,  and  if  it  is  not  already 
known  to  most  of  our  readers,  we  would  the  m()re  ear¬ 
nestly  recommend  it,  as  one  highly  worthy  of  general 
encouragement.  The  superior  execution  of  the  present 
edition;  and  the  moderate  price  at  which  it  is  offered  to 
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the  public)  form  an  experiment,  whose  success,  we  trust, 
in  this,  will  authorize  the  trial  in  other  instances.  It  is 
well  known  that  there  is  still  a  large  unpublished  part  of 
the  Wodrow  MSS.,  which  may  throw  no  small  addi¬ 
tional  light  on  a  most  important  period  of  national  his¬ 
tory,  and  would  be  a  very  desirable  Supplement  to  the 
Work  before  us. 

Of  the  History  itself,  as  the  most  minute,  and,  we 
scruple  not  to  say,  on  the  whole,  the  most  impartial  ac¬ 
count  of  the  times  which  it  so  vividly  illustrates,  it  is 
probably  unnecessary  to  be  particular  in  our  commenda¬ 
tion.  Its  character  has  been  long  established,  not  only 
among  those  who  might  be  deemed  favourable  to  any  pe¬ 
culiar  sentiments  ascribed  to  the  author,  but  with  many 
who  differ  from  them  on  such  points,  as,  at  least,  a  pre¬ 
cious  depository  of  historical  information.  That  a  book 
of  so  much  importance  should  have  been  suffered  to 
go  entirely  out  of  print,  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  the 
fashionable  prevalence  of  lighter  literature,  giving  little 
hope  of  success  in  the  republication  of  it ;  a  discourage¬ 
ment  in  such  cases,  which  we  would  wish  to  believe  is 
rapidly  giving  way  to  a  more  enlightened  judgment  on  the 
art  of  the  “  reading  public.” 

One  great  recommendation  of  such  historical  works  as 
that  of  Wodrow,  is  the  fair  field  which  they  allow  to  the 
formation  of  opinion.  More  general  sketches  may  be 
useful  in  the  preliminary  study  of  any  particular  period, 
but  in  these  the  bias  of  the  writer’s  mind  is  almost  always 
too  prominent  a  feature, — and  the  events  recorded  do  not 
commonly  escape  the  modifying  influence  of  his  own  par¬ 
tialities,  but  are  so  accommodated  as  to  instil  them  im¬ 
perceptibly  into  the  minds  of  his  readers.  It  is  other¬ 
wise,  however,  where  the  principal  characteristic  of  the 
narrative  is  its  minute  reference  to,  and  citation  of,  its 
authorities.  The  whole  evidence  is  laid  before  us ;  it  is 
the  facts  themselves  with  which  we  are  employed, — not 
the  opinions  already  formed  by  othei*s  respecting  them; 
and  whatever,  therefore,  be  the  views  of  the  author  him¬ 
self,  we  are  in  less  danger  of  being  misled  by  him,  “  Our 
public  records,”  says  Wodrow,  in  his  preface  to  the  first 
volume, — ‘‘  the  registers  of  the  privy  council,  and  justi¬ 
ciary,  are  the  great  fund  of  which  this  history  is  formed; 
a  great  part  of  it  consists  of  extracts  from  these,  and  I 
have  omitted  nothing  which  might  give  light  to  the  state 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  at  that  period;  though  in  per¬ 
using  or  making  extracts  out  of  ten  or  twelve  large  vo¬ 
lumes,  several  things  may  have  escaped  me.” — “  It  is  a 
singular  feature,”  says  Dr  Burns,  Prel.  Diss.  p.  8,  “  in 
‘Mr  Wodrow  as  a  historian,  that  he  has  not  only  given  us 
his  own  narrative  of  events,  but  likewise  the  original  do¬ 
cuments  whence  that  narrative  has  been  drawn.  With 
the  opinions  of  a  historian,  we  have,  properly  speaking, 
•nothing  to  do,  and  every  reader  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  sentiments  which  Wodrow  has  expressed, 
•or  to  differ  from  them  entirely,  as  he  pleases.”  We  are 
not  overlooking  the  accusation  brought  by  some  against 
Wodrow,  of  “  disingenuousness.”  Even  if  he  were  dis¬ 
ingenuous, — and  if  it  be  disingenuous  to  have  an  opinion  of 
, tone’s  own,  upon  a  most  imjKirtant  subject,  he  is  certainly 
liable  to  the  imputation, — even  if  he  were  disingenuous, 
we  repeat,  that  the  nature  of  his  work  diminishes  the 
personal  influence,  as  it  were,  of  the  writer  over  the 
reader.  On  this  subject,  however,  let  us  quote  the  fol. 
lowing  paragraph,  from  Dr  Burns’s  vigorous,  and,  we 
tliink,  successful,  defence  of  Woodrow  from  the  imputa¬ 
tion  : 

‘‘  The  statements  of  our  historian  were  not  questioned  at 
the  time  of  their  first  publication.  We  do  not  deny  that  a 
deep  sens;ition  was  excited  by  the  Avork,  and  that  a  spirit  of 
•violent  hostility  was  roused,  and  that  there  was  every  Avish 
felt  and  expressed  to  have  its  testimony  set  aside.  Nor  do 
we  deny  that  the  author  Avas  rudely  assailed  Avith  pasqui¬ 
nades  and  threats  of  perscmal  A’iolence,  Avhile  the  friendly 
reception  Avhich  his  Slajesty  ( George  the  First)  and  the 
members  of  the  royal  family  gave  to  tlie  book,  galletl  exc^*ed- 
iiigly  the  still  sanguine  adherents  of  the  old  dynasty.  But 


we  beg  to  know,  was  any  formal  attempt  made  to  rebut 
controvert  its  statements?  When  the  advocates  for 
byterianism  had  recourse  to  argument^  in  support  of  ih  • 
polity,  there  was  no  lack  of  replies  on  the  part  of  their 
ponents.  In  coA^enanting  times,  AA^e  find  a  MaxAvell  and^ 
Baillie  in  close  combat  together  ;  and,  immediately  after  th^ 
Revolution  settlement,  we  find  the  learning  and  acuteness  f 
Forrester,  and  Rule,  and  Jameson,  and  Anderson,  met  in 
battle  array  by  the  respectable  talents  and  literature  of  Bishon 
Sage  and  Dr  Monro  ;  and  never  Avas  the  Episcopal  and 
Presbyterian  con troA’^ersy  managed  on  both  sides  Avith  greater 
ability.  Whence,  then,  is  it,  that  Avhen  the  unpretending 
historian  comes  forth  Avith  his  tAvo  oAerwhelming  folios  of 
facts  and  documents  illustratiAC  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  under  the  Episcopal  ascendency,  no 
pen  was  draAvn  to  vindicate  the  good  old  cause,  and  no  ef. 
fort  was  made  to  prove  an  alibi  for  the  panel  at  the  bar? 
Reasoning  for  Presbyterianism  might  be  met  by  counter 
reasonings  for  Episcopacy,  and  the  records  of  a  distant  an¬ 
tiquity  might  admit  of  A^aried  interpretations ;  but  ‘  facts,’ as 
WodroAv  says,  ‘are  stubborn  things,  and  Avill  not  easily  be 
set  out  of  the  Avay.’  ” — Prel.  Diss,  pp.  vi.,  vii. 

Were  there  nothing  to  recommend  Woodrow’s  Historj, 
however,  except  the  mass  of  important  information  Avhich 
is  to  be  found  in  it,  we  could  not  hesitate  in  admitting 
it  to  be  of  standard  value.  It  is  a  most  particular  de¬ 
lineation  of  events,  to  which  a  merely  local  interest  has 
been  too  often  attached, — closely  connected  as  they  Avere 
with,  at  that  time,  the  general  interests  of  the  two  king¬ 
doms,  and  the  succeeding  destiny  of  Great  Britain  ;  and, 
to  every  Scotchman  in  particular,  it  is  a  proud  testimo¬ 
nial  of  the  firm  and  vigorous  resistance  of  his  forefathers _ 

no  matter  how  they  may  have  erred  in  minor  points,  under 
many  disadvantages,  and  some  temi>tations  to  a  compro¬ 
mising  submission — against  the  encroachments  of  arbi¬ 
trary  power  on  the  rights  of  conscience  and  the  political 
privileges  of  the  subject.  That  some  of  these  men  Avere 
fierce  and  rash,  both  in  their  opinions  and  measures,  is  well 
knoAvn  and  universally  alloAved ;  though,  in  branding 
them  as  turbulent  and  seditious,  it  Avere  but  candour  to 
remember  the  merciless  persecution  which  helped  to  make 
them  so.  Indeed,  to  identify  their  characters  Avith  their 
cause,  or  their  sentiments  with  those  of  the  great  majority 
engaged  in  it,  is  not  more  an  unjust  than  it  is  a  ridicu¬ 
lous  mistake ;  and  that  cause  Avas  at  first  the  defence  of 
much  that  Avas  dear, — Avhile  afterwards  it  became  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  all  that  was  A^aluable  in  public  safety  and  do¬ 
mestic  peace.  That  it  is  no  small  debt  of  gratitude 
Avhich,  under  Providence,  we  OAve  to  the  men  Avhom  su¬ 
perficial  judges  of  human  character  regard  as  the  “  fana¬ 
tics”  of  those  days,  is  a  trite  observation  ;  but  ‘‘  let  even 
its  triteness  recommend  its  truth  !”  We  speak  in  no  un¬ 
authorized  language,  when  Ave  talk  of  the  lofty-minded 
heroism, — the  meek  and  Christian  spirit, — the  highly 
creditable  learning, — and  ev’en  the  calm  good  sense,  of 
many  amongst  them  ;  and  Avhatever  Avere  the  merits  of 
the  contest  in  other  resjtects,  they  were  engaged  in  a 
struggle  for  the  continuance  of  a  form  of  ecclesiastical  po¬ 
lity  from  which  the  happiest  effects  had  previously  been  de¬ 
rived  on  the  moral  character  and  habits  of  the  people,  and 
which  had  gained  their  attachment,  as  much  by  the  close 
and  constant  application  of  gospel  truth  AA'iiich  it  main¬ 
tained,  as  by  any  association  of  its  peculiarities  Avith  the 
history  or  the  rights  of  their  country. 

The  plfin  of  WodroAv’s  History  is  certainly  A’ery  oj^n 
to  merely  critical  objections,  but  Avell  adapted  to  gratify 
the  interest  commonly  felt  in  a  graphic  and  minute  ac¬ 
count  of  facts,  more  than  in  a  regular  and  comparatively 
abstract  narrative.  It  is  almost  unique,  in  the  famihar 
air  which  is  imparted  to  eA^ents,  usually  less  interesting 
in  dry  detail,  or  too  much  idealized  in  their  adaptation  to 
professedly  fictitious  Avritings.  The  effect  of  the  work 
before  us  reminds  us  much  of  that  of  old  Froissart,  thoug 
many  may  smile  at  the  comparison.  There  is  in  hot  » 
howev'er,  Ave  think,  a  similar  unaffected  life  in  descriptioD» 
and  a  felicitous  touching  of  character,  Avhich  gleams  more 
pleasingly  through  simple  and  straightforward  expr^^' 
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Bions  Wodrow  blends,  throughout,  the  general  occur¬ 
rences  of  the  period  with  the  most  particular  domestic 
circumstances,  as  it  were,  of  the  people.  Names,  dates, 

laces  &c.,  even  in  comparatively  trifling  mattera,  are 
ffiven  with  scrupulous  exactness.  The  manners  and  ha¬ 
bits  of  the  country  are  developed,  not  in  colder  disquisi¬ 
tion,  but  in  living  pictures  of  individuals  ;  and,  while  even 
inferior  characters  are  thus  made  almost  personally  known 
to  us,  the  more  important  actors  in  that  eventful  day  pass 
before  us  in  an  equally  vivid  and  dramatic  individuality. 
We  seem  to  have  seen  and  known  the  crafty  Sharpe,  the 
tyrannical  Lauderdale,  the  fierce  Dalzell,  and  the  stern 
Claverhouse ;  and  there  is,  in  such  respects,  more  unpre¬ 
tending  power  in  many  of  these  pages  than  the  general 
reader  might  at  first  anticipate.  The  quiet  gravity — we 
might  say,  the  elderly  respectability — of  a  style  peculiarly 
clear,  is  not  unfrequently  varied  by  a  solemn  pathos,  or  a 
generous  indignation,  which  seldom  fails  in  its  appeal, 
and  adds  no  small  interest  to  the  details  of  the  “  humble 
pastor  of  Eastwood and  if  the  reader  turn  to  any  of 
the  more  marked  events  narrated — the  rising  at  Pent- 
land, — the  account  of  Guthrie’s  trial  and  death, — the 
«  cry,  ‘  Havoc,’  and  let  slip,”  &c.  of  the  Highland  host,  for 
instance — he  will  find  abundant  evidence  of  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  candour  in  judgment,  with  a  warm  and  often  elo¬ 
quent  spirit  of  sympathy  and  honourable  feeling,  which 
cannot  but  enhance  the  work  with  all  who  can  estimate 
such  qualities. 

The  arrangement  by  which  the  documents,  acts  of  par¬ 
liament,  &c.  have  been  taken  from  the  separate  appendix 
of  the  old  edition,  and  thrown  into  the  form  of  notes  in 
this,  is  in  every  way  a  decided  improvement ;  and  we 
cannot,  at  the  same  time,  but  bear  testimony  to  the  ex¬ 
tensive  information  and  acuteness  which  Dr  Burns  has 
displayed  in  the  notes  added  by  him  throughout  these  vo¬ 
lumes.  He  has  contributed  also  a  memoir  of  the  author, 
and  some  specimens  of  his  correspondence,  in  which  the 
character  of  the  man,  and  the  singularly  strong  sense  he 
possessed,  are  very  apparent ;  and  the  preliminary  disser¬ 
tation,  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  is  well  worthy 
an  attentive  perusal,  both  as  an  eloquent  and  as  an  in- 
•tructive  composition. 

We  shall  take  more  particular  notice  of  this  History 
when  its  publication  is  completed.  At  present,  we  cor¬ 
dially  recommend  to  the  encouragement  of  the  public  a 
Work  which  we  are  persuaded  has  an  equal  claim  to  be 
considered  national  with  many  of  far  less  general  interest 
and  loftier  pretensions. 


The  Art  of  Tying  the  Cravat^  demonstrated  in  Lessons, 

•  with  explanatory  Plates,  Forming  a  Pocket  Manual. 
Py  H.  Le  Blanc,  Esq.  Third  Edition.  London. 
Effingham  AVilson.  1829. 

We  have  reviewed  a  good  number  of  books  in  our  day, 
hut  we  never  reviewed  one  in  whose  contents  we  felt  so 
intensely  interested  as  that  which  now  lies  before  us.  All 
subjects,  hiding  their  diminished  heads,  sink  into  insig¬ 
nificance  the  moment  that  the  Art  of  Tying  the  Cravat 
engrosses  the  mind.  It  is  an  art  without  the  knowledge 
nf  which  all  others  are  useless.  It  is  the  very  keystone 
to  polite  society ;  it  is  the  open  sesame  to  the  highest 
lonours  both  in  church  and  state.  I^ook  at  any  indi¬ 
vidual  making  his  entree  into  a  drawing-room  where  there 
w  a  circle  in  the  slightest  degree  distinguished  for  taste 
^d  elegance.  Is  it  his  coat,  his  waistcoat,  his  shirt,  his 
inexpressibles,  his  silk  stocking,  or  his  shoe,  to  which  the 
g  ass  of  the  critic,  or  the  soft  eye  of  beauty,  is  jirincipally 
irected  ?  No  j  it  is  to  none  of  these.  It  is  the  Cravat 
•It  instantaneously  stamps  the  character  of  its  wearer. 
d  be  put  on  with  a  recherche  air, — if  its  folds  be  cor- 
p^t,  and  its  set  comme  il  faut, — then  he  may  defy  fate. 

his  coat  should  not  be  of  the  very  last  cut, 
^n  hig  waistcoat  buttoned  a  whole  button  too  high,  still 
«  will  carry  every  thing  before  him.  The  man  of  fa^on 


will  own  him  for  an  equal, — beauty  will  smile  upon  him 
as  a  friend, — and  humbler  aspirants  will  gaze  with  fond 
and  respectful  admiration  on  the  individual  who  has  so 
successfully  studied  the  Art  of  Tying  the  Cravat.  But 
behold  the  reverse  of  the  picture !  Suppose  that  the  un¬ 
happy  wretch  is  but  an  ignorant  pretender  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  proper  mode  of  covering  that  part  of  the  person 
which  separates  the  shoulders  from  the  chin, — a  being 
who  disgraces  his  laundress  by  the  most  barbarous  use  of 
her  well-ironed  and  folded  neckcloths,  starched  with  that 
degree  of  nicety,  that  a  single  grain  more  or  less  would 
have  made  the  elasticity  too  gi’eat  or  the  suppleness  too 
little  ; — suppose  this  Yahoo,  with  a  white  cravat  tied 
round  his  neck  like  a  rope,  somewhat  after  the  fashion 
most  in  vogue  among  the  poorer  class  of  divinity  students, 
were  to  enter  a  drawing-room  !  What  man  on  earth 
would  not  turn  away  from  him  in  disgust  ?  The  very 
poodle  would  snap  at  his  heels ;  and  the  large  tortoise¬ 
shell  cat  upon  the  hearth-rug  would  elevate  her  back  inlo 
the  form  of  an  arch,  bristle  up  her  tail  like  a  brush,  and 
spit  at  him  with  sentiments  of  manifest  indignation. 
Ladies  would  shrink  from  the  contamination  of  his  ap¬ 
proach,  and  the  dearest  friend  he  had  in  the  world  would 
cut  him  dead  upon  the  spot.  He  might,  perhaps,  be  a 
man  of  genius  ;  but  what  is  the  value  of  genius  to  a  per¬ 
son  ignorant  of  the  Art  of  Tying  the  Cravat  ? 

Let  us  enquire  for  a  moment  into  the  history  of  the 
Cravat,  and  the  influence  it  has  always  held  over  society 
in  general.  “  L’art  de  mettre  sa  cravate,”  says  a  French 
philosopher  (Montesquieu,  we  think),  “  est  a  I’homme  du 
monde  ce  que  I’art  de  dormer  a  diner  est  a  I’homme  d’etat.” 
It  is  believed  that  the  Germans  have  the  merit  of  invent¬ 
ing  the  Cravat,  which  was  first  used  in  the  year  1636, 
by  a  regiment  of  Croats  then  in  their  service.  Croat, 
being  pronounced  Cro-at,  was  easily  connipted  into  cravat. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  usually  wore  their  neck  free 
and  uncovered,  although  in  winter  they  sometimes  wrap¬ 
ped  a  comforter  round  their  throats,  which  they  called  a 
focalium,  from  fauces.  Augustus  Caesar,  who  was  par¬ 
ticularly  liable  to  catch  cold,  continually  used  a  focalium 
or  sudarium.  Even  now,  it  is  only  some  of  the  European 
nations  wdio  use  Cravats.  Throughout  all  the  East  the 
throat  is  invariably  kept  uncovered,  and  a  white  and  well- 
turned  neck  is  looked  upon  as  a  great  beauty,  being  me¬ 
taphorically  compared  to  a  tower  of  ivory.  In  France, 
for  a  long  period,  the  ruff,  stiffened  and  curled  in  single 
or  double  rows,  was  the  favourite  ornament  of  the  neck  ; 
but  when  Louis  XIII.  introduced  the  fashion  of  wear¬ 
ing  the  hair  in  long  ringlets  upon  the  shoulders,  the  rutiT 
was  necessarily  abandoned.  In  1660,  when  a  regiment 
of  Croats  arrived  in  France,  their  singular  tour  de  cou 
attracted  particular  attention.  It  was  made  of  muslin 
or  silk,  and  the  ends,  aiTanged  en  rosette,  hung  gracefully 
on  the  breast.  The  cro-at  (now  cravat)  became  the  pas¬ 
sion  ;  and  the  throat,  which  had  hitherto  been  compara¬ 
tively  free,  lost  its  liberty  for  ever.  Many  varieties  were 
introduced  ;  but  a  fine  starched  linen  cloth  acquired  the 
ascendency  over  all  other,  and  retains  it  to  this  day. 
Abuses  crept  in,  however,  for  the  fancy  of  the  el&jans  ran 
wanton  on  the  subject  of  pieces  of  muslin,  stiffeners,  col¬ 
lars,  and  stocks.  At  one  time  it  was  fashionable  to  wear 
such  a  quantity  of  bandaging  round  the  neck,  that  shot 
has  been  known  to  lodge  in  it  with  perfect  impunity  to 
the  wearer,  and  few  sabre  cuts  could  find  their  way 
through.  Stocks  are  a  variety  of  the  Cravat  species  which 
are  now  very  general.  Collars  were  the  avant-couriers 
of  stocks,  and  were  sometimes  worn  by  the  Egyptians 
and  Greeks,  made  of  the  richest  metals,  and  ornament¬ 
ed  with  precious  stones.  The  modem  stock  is  a  less 
costly  article.  It  carries  with  it  a  stiff  and  artificial 
air  ;  but  this  is  rather  in  its  favour  as  a  part  of  the  mi¬ 
litary  costume.  It  has  other  advantages,  too ;  it  forms 
no  wrinkle,  and  is  very  simple,  making  but  one  turn 
round  the  neck,  and  being  fastened  behind  by  a  buckle  or 
clasp.  Stocks  have  very  generally  superseded  the  Cravat 
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in  the  army  ;  and,  considering  that  they  have  been  lately 
much  improved,  being  now  usually  made  of  whalebone, 
thinned  at  the  edges,  with  a  border  of  white  leather  which 

•  entirely  prevents  any  unpleasant  scratching  of  the  chin, 
we  confess  we  are  rather  partial  to  them.  But  the  Cravat 
still  possesses  paramount  claims  upon  our  attention.  Of 
late  years,  a  black  silk  Cravat  has  come  into  great  favour, 
and,  with  a  white  or  light-coloured  waistcoat  especially,  it 
has  a  manly  and  agreeable  effect.  Bonaparte  commonly 
wore  a  black  silk  Cravat,  and  in  it  he  fought  at  Lodi,  Ma¬ 
rengo,  and  Austerlitz.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  how¬ 
ever,  that  at  Waterloo  he  wore  a  white  neckcloth,  although 
the  day  previous  he  appeared  in  his  black  Cravat.  Some 
persons  have  attempted  to  introduce  coloured  silk  Cravats, 
but,  much  to  the  honour  of  this  country,  the  attempt  has 
failed.  A  Cravat  of  red  silk  in  particular,  can  be  worn 
only  by  a  Manchester  tailor. 

Such  is  a  very  brief  abstract  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
Cravats  ;  if  they  are  ever  destined  to  lose  the  place  they 
at  present  hold  in  society,  we  fervently  trust  that  some 

•  Gibbon  may  appear,  to  furnish  us  with  a  narrative  of 
their  decline  and  fall.  But  though  all  this  knowledge  is 
valuable,  it  isonly  preliminary  to  the  great  Art  of  Tying  the 
Cravat.  Hie  labor,  hoc  opus.  The  first  tie — the  parent 
of  all  the  others,  the  most  important,  and  by  far  the 
most  deeply  interesting — is  the  Nceud  Gordien,  or  Gordian 
knot.  Alexander  the  Great  would  have  given  half  his 
empire  to  have  understood  it ; — Brummell  was  a  prouder, 
a  happier,  and  a  greater  man,  when  he  first  accomplished 
it.  The  mode  of  forming  this  Nceud  Gordien  is  the  most 
important  problem  that  can  be  offered  to  the  student  of 
the  Cravat.  He  who  is  perfectly  conversant  with  the 
theory  and  practice  of  this  tie,  may  truly  boast  that  he 
possesses  the  key  to  all  the  others,  and  that  he  has  been 
elevated  from  the  rank  of  a  mere  man  to  that  of  a  gentle-- 
man,  “  ay,  every  inch  a  gentleman for  nothing  vulgar 
can  lurk  in  the  character  of  him  whose  refinement  of 
taste,  delicacy  of  mind,  and  neatness  of  hand,  enable  him 
gracefully  to  tie  the  ends  of  his  Cravat  into  the  Noeud  Gor¬ 
dien.  It  is  no  easy  task  ;  and  we  seriously  advise  those 
who  are  not  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  this  delight¬ 
ful  science,  to  make  their  first  essays  on  a  moderate-sized 
block.  We  can  confidently  assure  them,  that  with  toler¬ 
able  perseverance  they  will  be  enabled  To  pursue  their 
studies  with  pleasure  and  advantage,  and  in  a  more  pro¬ 
fitable  manner — on  themselves.  For  all  the  details  of  the 
practice  that  is  necessary,  which  need  not  occupy  more 
time  than  a  couple  of  hours  a-day,  we  have  much  plea¬ 
sure  in  referring  our  readers  to  the  excellent  and  most 
distinct  instructions  of  our  respected  friend  Henry  Le 
Blanc,  Esq. 

After  the  Noeud  Gordien  come  a  host  of  others,  all  of 
which  ought  to  be  known  for  the  sake  of  variety,  and 
that  the  tie  may  be  made  to  suit  the  occasion  on  which 
it  is  worn.  There  is  the  Cravate  d  la  Orientate,  when 
the  neckcloth  is  worn  in  the  shape  of  a  turban,  and 
the  ends  form  a  crescent ; — the  Cravate  d  lAmericaine, 
which  is  simple,  but  not  much  to  our  taste,  and  the  pre¬ 
vailing  colours  are  detestable,  being  sea-green,  striped 
blue,  or  red  and  white ; — the  Cravate  Collier  de  Cheval, 
In  which,  after  making  the  Noeud  Gordien,  the  ends  are 
carried  round  and  fastened  behind ;  a  style  much  admired 
by  ladies*  maids  and  milliners,  but  in  our  opinion  essen¬ 
tially  vulgar,  unless  when  used  out  of  doors  ; — the  Cra¬ 
vate  Sentimeniale,  in  which  a  rosette  is  fastened  at  the 
top  immediately  under  the  chin,  and  which  ought  to  be 
worn  only  by  dapper  apprentices,  who  write  “  sweet 
things**  on  the  Sundays,  or  by  Robert  Montgomery,  the 
author  of  “  The  Omnipresence  of  the  Deity,” — a  young 
man  much  puffed  by  Mr  William  Jerdan  ; — the  Cravate 
d  la  Byron,  very  free  and  degagee,  but  submitted  to  by 
the  noble  poet,  only  when  accommodating  himself  to  the 
biemeances  of  society ; — the  Cravate  en  Cascade,  where 
the  linen  is  brought  down  over  the  breast  something  like 
2^  jet  d'eau,  and  is  a  style  in  great  vogue  among  valets  and 


butlers ; — the  Cravate  d  la  Bergami,  and  the  Cravate  de 
Bal,  where  there  is  no  knot  at  all,  the  ends  being  brought 
forward,  crossed  on  the  breast,  and  then  fastened  to  the 
braces; — the  Cravate  Mathematique,  grave  and  sever 
where  the  ends  descend  obliquely,  and  form  two  acute 
angles  in  crossing  ; — the  Cravate  d  t Irelandaise,  upon  the 
same  principle  as  the  preceding,  but  somewhat  more  airy 
— the  Cravate  d  la  Gastronome,  which  is  a  narrow  neck¬ 
cloth  without  starch,  fastened  very  slightly,  so  that  in 
cases  of  incipient  suffocation  it  may  be  removed  at  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  notice ; — the  Cravate  de  Chasse,  or  a  la  Diane 
which  is  worn  only  on  the  hunting  field,  and  ought  to 
be  deep  gi*een ;  —  the  Cravate  en  CoquiUe,  the  tie  of 
which  resembles  a  shell,  and  is  very  pleasing,  though  a 
little  finical ; — the  Cravate  Romantique,  d  la  Fidelite,  d 
la  Talma,  d  ITtalienne,  d  h  Russe,  together  with  the 
Cravate  Jesuitique  et  Diplomatique,  are  interesting,  and 
may  all  be  studied  in  this  delightful  “  Pocket  Manual.” 

In  concluding  these  observations,  which  are  meant  to 
rouse,  if  possible,  the  attention  of  a  slumbering  public  to 
a  subject,  the  vast  importance  of  which  the  common  herd 
of  mankind  are  too  apt  to  overlook,  we  cannot  help  re¬ 
flecting  with  feelings  of  the  most  painful  kind  on  the  very 
small  number  of  persons  who  are  able  to  tie  their  Cravats 
in  any  thing  like  a  Brummellian  or  Petershamic  stvle. 
We  have  poets,  statesmen,  and  orators, — we  have  men 
distinguished  for  their  virtues  and  talents ;  but  how  few 
have  we  by  whom  the  intricacies  of  the  Nceud  Gordien 
have  been  unravelled,  or  the  scientific  arrangements  of 
the  Cravate  Mathhnatique  are  understood  !  In  other 
words,  how  few  perfect  gentlemen  does  one  meet  with  at 
an  ordinary  soiree  /  Our  young  men  study  fencing  and 
cigar-smoking,  billiards  and  the  Sporting  Magazine;  but 
how  rarely  do  they  attend  with  a  serious  and  wholesome 
earnestness  to  the  Tying  of  their  Cravats !  In  this  respect 
we  strongly  suspect  that  the  gi’eater  part  of  Scotland  is 
little  better  than  a  moral  desert;  and  it  is  only  at  one  or 
two  of  the  most  fashionable  parties  in  Edinburgh,  that  a 
Cravat  is  met  with  worn  in  a  manner  at  all  calculated  to 
gladden  the  heart  of  that  mighty  master  in  the  Tying  Art, 
Henry  Le  Blanc,  Esq.,  or  even  to  impart  a  ray  of  plea¬ 
sure  to  us,  the  far-off  followers  of  his  footsteps.  We  call 
upon  our  readers,  if  they  value  their  necks,  to  show  a 
greater  regard  for  their  Cravats.  They  may  rest  assured 
that  a  well-tied  Cravat  is  better  than  the  most  flattering 
letter  of  introduction,  or  most  prepossessing  expression  of 
countenance.  An  elegant  iVerurf  Gordien  has  been  known 
to  secure  for  its  possessor  .£5000  a-year,  and  a  handsome 
woman  into  the  bargain.  Let  it  not  be  viewed  as  a  light 
or  trifling  matter ;  a  Cravat  comme  il  faut  is  synonjTnous 
with  happiness,  and  they  who  know  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  neck  and  nothing,  will  at  once  perceive  that  the 
“  march  of  intellect**  means  little  more  than  a  due  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  value  of  the  Cravat,  and  as  near  an  ap¬ 
proach  as  possible  to  perfection,  or  to  Henry  Le  Blanc,  in 
the  art  of  Tying  it. 


Medicine  no  Mystery,  being  a  brief  outline  of  the  Principle 
of  Medical  Science,  designed  as  an  Introduction  to  their 
General  Study  as  a  Branch  of  a  Liberal  Education. 
By  John  Morrison,  M.D.  and  A.B.  Trin.  Coll.  Dub¬ 
lin.  London.  Hurst,  Chance,  &  Co.  1829. 

We  suspect  that  every  professed  mystery  must  in  this 
enlightened  age  be  the  harbinger  either  of  most  deplorable 
ignorance,  or  of  most  abominable  imposition,  and  we 
care  not,  therefore,  how  soon  the  threshold  of  every 
temple  of  science  be  relieved  from  embarrassing  diflicnl- 
ties  and  absurdities,  and  rendered  accessible  to  the  hum¬ 
blest  denizen,  in  search  of  knowledge.  "VV  c  denounce 
empirics  of  all  denominations  and  orders,  from  the  time 
when  the  druidical  priests  pretended  to  restore  health  to 
the  sick  by  muttering  mystic  syllables  at  the  shrine  o 
(Esculapius,  down  to  that  of  the  fire-loving,  phosphor'**' 
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t‘n£  burning-oil  devourer,  Mons.  Chabert,  who,  it  is  cur 
**  reported,  at  the  present  moment  imposes  mostsuc- 
on  the  credulity  of  innumerable  wonder-loving 
T^nrlonians,  even  at  the  west  end  of  that  unwieldy  metro- 


S^Vortigern  and  Rowena  never  put  our  trust  in  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  Mrs  Shipton;  never  placed  any  reliance  on  the 
ropheciesofthe  Belfast  Almanack;  never  perilled  our  for¬ 
tune  in  Carrol’s  or  Bidding’s  celebrated  lotteries  ;  and, 
finally,  never  under  any  circumstances  reposed  faith  in  Bu¬ 
chan’s  Domestic  Medicine.  In  our  swaddling  clothes  we  may 
have  swallowed  some  of  Dalby  s  Carminative,  but  the  re¬ 
collection  of  the  same  hath  escaped  us ;  and  since  we  have 
arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood,  and  speared  salmon  in  the 
Tweed,  we  hold  even  Hunt’s  “  Family  Pills”  in  abomU 
nation,  and  are  sorely  tempted  to  blaspheme  against 
<<  Solomon’s  Balm  of  Gilead  !” 

Young  well  observed,  in  his  gloomy  “  Night  Thoughts,” 
that  “  men  think  all  men  mortal  but  themselves and 
this,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  is  true  :  yet,  since  we 
have  ascended  the  Aristarchian  chair,  we  have  thought  it 
befitting  to  ponder  more  deeply  with  ourselves,  and  know 
the  full  catalogue  of  the  afflictions  to  which  our  “  mortal 
flesh  is  heir.”  We  think  it  proper,  therefore,  for  the  good 
of  the  commonwealth,  and  especially  for  the  bodily  wel- 
fere  of  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Aber¬ 
deen,  to  introduce  notices  of  medical  books  occasionally 
in  our  columns,  that  we  may  warn  our  readers  what 
Scylla  and  Charybdis  they  may  avoid,  and  how  they  may 
pass  safely,  securely,  and  happily,  through  the  Hygeian 
road  of  a  long  and  happy  life.  We  are  not  like  certain 
managers  of  theatres,  who,  in  taking  leave  of  their  friends 
and  patrons,  wish  them  “  health  and  happiness  until  the 
house  re-opens  next  season.”  Our  affections  can  endui’e 
no  such  periodical  limits  or  intermissions.  They  may, 
like  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  occasionally  overflow  their 
continents  ;  but  we  can  never  cease  to  entertain  a  sort  of 
parental  regard  for  the  health,  happiness,  and  prosperity, 
of  the  contributors,  subscribers,  and  readers  of  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Literary  Journal.  We  can  assure  our  fair  readers 
especially,  that  this  to  us  is  a  subject  of  the  deepest  solici¬ 
tude.  We  sympathize  with  every  cold,  tremble  for  every 
headach,  and  are  on  the  verge  of  desperation  when  we 
fancy  any  of  them  may  have  a  twinge  of  the  toothach. 
But  on  this  subject  we  begin  to  grow  pathetic.  How  for¬ 
tunate,  therefore,  that  a  work  has  come  under  review  like 
that  before  us,  and  that  we  can  at  last  console  ourselves 
with  the  pleasing  reflection,  that  Medicine  has  indeed  be¬ 
come  “  no  mystery.”  A  great  revolution  has  been,  and  is 
still,  taking  place  in  medical  science.  Physicians  have 
not  only  laid  aside  their  well-powdered  wigs,  their  starched 
ruffles,  and  gold-headed  canes,  but  with  these  have  disposed 
of  all  that  mystical  mannerism  which,  in  a  less  enlightened 
age,  may  have  imposed  on  the  superficial  observation  of 
the  patient.  Society  is  now  in  so  enlightened  a  state, 
that  few  attempts  to  conceal  ignorance,  by  “  outward 
pomp  and  circumstance,”  will  be  long  successful ;  and 
medical  men,  we  apprehend,  frequently  find  it  necessary 
to  explain,  to  the  anxious  relatives  round  a  sick  bed,  the 
cause  of  certain  symptoms,  the  nature  of  the  danger  that 
may  be  impending,  and  the  views  with  which  certain  re¬ 
medies  are  administered.  Such  communications,  to  well- 
educated  and  intelligent  people,  are  calculated  to  increase, 
rather  than  diminish,  confidence  in  the  practitioner  ;  and 
M  the  art  of  medicine  is  not  to  be  acquired  by  a  few 
aphorisms,  not  to  be  gathered  from  books,  but  must  de¬ 
pend  exclusively  on  experience,  the  physician  never  need 
apprehend  danger  to  his  temporal  interests,  by  commuui- 
^ting  freely  to  an  enquiring  mind  the  principles  on  which 
e  Pr^eds.  There  may,  it  is  true,  be  some  cases  of  slow, 
ngering,  and  fatal  disease,  the  prognosis  of  which  need 
be  rudely  announced  ;  for,  where  the  Promethean  vul- 
ure  of  sickness  is  to  prey  for  months  upon  its  victim, 
ere  is  no  humanity  in  at  once  shutting  out  all  hopes 
roaa  the  surviving  relatives,  whose  ignorance  in  many 
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cases  is  a  blessing,  which  can  alone  reconcile  them  to 
the  most  heart-rending  affliction. 

Dr  Mon’ison’s  work,  entitled  “  Medicine  no  Mystery,” 
will  be  read  with  interest  by  scientific,  or  well-educated, 
non-professional  persons.  His  views  are  too  general  to 
be  of  advantage  to  the  mere  medical  student  or  to  practi¬ 
tioners,  as  they  will  find,  in  general  elementary  works, 
the  information  which  is  here  presented  in  a  popular 
form.  The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  of 
which  treats  of  the  animal  system  in  a  state  of  health  ^ 
the  second  of  the  animal  system  in  a  state  of  disease.  A 
single  quotation  will  be  sufficient  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
style  in  which  it  is  written,  and  the  author’s  method  of 
treating  the  several  subjects  he  discusses.  We  choose  one 
extract  from  the  chapter  on 

THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

The  brain  and  spinal  marrow  form  the  origin  and  main 
trunk  of  the  nervous  system.  The  nerves  of  four  of  the 
senses  (sight,  hearing,  smell,  and  taste)  originate  immedi¬ 
ately  from  the  brain,  the  position  of  those  sen^^es  being,  in 
all  animals  by  whom  they  are  possessed,  in  the  head.  The 
seat  of  the  fifth  sense  is  the  general  surface  of  the  body ; 
and  the  nerves  constituting  it  are  filaments  derived  from 
the  nerves  of  sensation  distributed  throughout  the  frame. 
The  nerves  which  supply  the  internal  organs  which  per¬ 
form  the  vital  functions,  form,  as  I  have  said,  a  separate 
system  ;  it  is  called  the  sympathetic,  or  Ganglionic  system. 
The  nerves  which  serve  for  motion,  and  those  which  con¬ 
stitute  the  general  sensation  of  the  body,  proceed  from  the 
spinal  maiTow  in  thirty  pairs,  and  are  distributed,  the  for¬ 
mer  to  all  the  muscles  of  the  body,  which  are  the  immediate 
organs  of  motion,  and  the  latter  to  all  the  sentient  parts  of 
the  frame.  The  Ganglionic  nerves  have  their  origin  all 
along  the  front  part  of  the  spine  on  each  side,  and  arise 
from  small  bodies  like  glands,  called  ganglions,  which  are 
connected  by  filaments  with  the  nerves  ot  motion  and  sen¬ 
sation  proceeding  from  the  spinal  marrow.  This  very  ge¬ 
neral  descrij)tion  must  serve  here  for  that  of  the  Nervous 
System,  as  to  its  structure.  So  intimately  connected  is  the 
due  supply  of  nervous  influence  with  the  healthy  actions  of 
every  organ  and  part,  that  whenever  the  former  is  by  any 
means  suspended  or  diminished,  the  actions  of  the  organ, 
whose  supply  of  nervous  power  is  affected,  either  cease  al¬ 
together,  or  are  vitiated  and  deteriorated,  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  the  nervous  affection.  For  example:  When 
the  nerves  that  supply  the  diaphragm  (the  principal  organ 
in  respiration)  are  divided,  respiration  ceases,  and  death  en¬ 
sues.  When  the  nerves  supplying  the  stomach  are  divided, 
digestion  ceases,  and  the  food  previously  eaten  is  found 
some  hours  after  in  an  undigested  state.  The  heart  per¬ 
forms  its  peculiar  action  by  means  of  its  nervous  supply. 
When  a  sudden  shock  is  given  to  the  whole  nei*vous  system 
by  fright,  that  system  is  thrown  into  a  state  of  collapse, 
or  diminished  action,  preparatory  to  the  recover)^  of  its  na¬ 
tural  powers  again.  The  most  striking  effect  of  this  state 
is  the  apparent  cessation  of  the  action  of  the  heart  and  pulse 
during  the  swoon ;  the  other  phenomena  attending  this 
state  cannot  be  understood  until  we  shall  have  considered 
the  peculiar  functions  of  the  heai*t  itself,  and  the  organs  con¬ 
nected  with  it,  which  form  the  sanguineous  or  cii’culating 
system.  *’—Pp.  2-5. 

As  a  general  knowledge  of  the  most  important  func¬ 
tions  of  the  human  body  is  essential  to  every  well-edu¬ 
cated  man,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending,  for 
the  attainment  of  that  object,  the  work  of  Dr  Morrison. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  GERMAN  LANGUAGE, 
AND  REASONS  FOR  ITS  MORE  GENERAL  CULTI¬ 
VATION  IN  THIS  COUNTRY. 

A  Communication f rom  Gottingen,) 

The  German  is  a  language  to  which  neither  the  Scotch 
nor  Englisli  pay  thiit  attention  which  it  undoubtedly  de¬ 
serves.  Since  my  arrival  in  Germany  I  have  been  more 
struck  with  our  neglect  of  this  useful  Language  than  I  had 
ever  been  iu  ScotUind  ;  for  here,  English  is  as  common 
a  study  as  French  is  with  us.  Hamburg,  where  all 
merchants  of  any  res|>ectability  speak  qur  language,  may 
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\e  called  a  half  English  town.  Of  course,  it  is  no  gofbd 
school  for  one  who  would  learn  to  speak  German.  Even 
here,  in  Gottingen,  our  countrymen  will  find  opportuni¬ 
ties  enough  of  speaking  English,  if  they  do  not  wish  to 
he  at  the  trouble  of  acquiring  the  language  of  the  country. 
Though  Russell  had  taught  me  that  English  was  much 
studied  in  Germany,  I  certainly  did  not  expect  to  find 
it  80  generally  known  as  it  seems  to  be  here.  Of  the 
Professors  of  the  Gottingen  University,  there  are  few,  if 
any,  who  do  not  understand  English  ;  1  mean  in  so  far 
as  to  consult  with  facility  the  productions  of  our  press, 
which  relate  to  their  respective  sciences  ;  and  not  a  few 
speak  it  with  great  fluency  and  accuracy.  The  study  of 
our  language  is  no  less  favourite  and  common  among  the 
students.  In  the  circle  of  my  acquaintance  here  (already 
pretty  considerable)  most  have  studied  English  a  little, 
many  can  read  it  with  ease,  and  not  a  few  speak  it  with 
a  readiness  and  accuracy,  which,  to  those  who  have  never 
been  in  England,  must  have  cost  much  pains  and  study. 
To  suppose  a  Gottingen  student  who  had  not  soared  to 
the  heights  of  tragic  feeling  with  Shakspeare,  and  heart¬ 
ily  sympathized  with  all  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  Avell-depicted 
scenes  of  English  and  Scottish  life,  would  be  to  brand 
him  as  utterly  a  stranger  to  literature  in  general.  They 
whom  want  of  opportunity  or  inclination  have  debarred 
from  consulting  these  authors  in  the  original,  never  fail 
to  make  acquaintance  with  them  by  means  of  transla¬ 
tions,  which  are  to  be  found  everywhere,  both  good  and 
cheap.  Cheap  I  may  truly  say.  Sir  Walter’s  works 
are  published  at  Stuttgard,  at  four-pence  per  volume. 
Por  this  price  I  bought  Ivaiihoe,  at  Hamburg,  complete 
in  five  volumes. 

If,  then,  the  Germans  are  such  admirers  of  our  litera¬ 
ture,  why  are  we  so  backward  to  return  the  compliment  ? 
If  some  unlucky  German  should  stumble  on  our  coasts, 
how  improbable  that  he  would  meet  with  an  Englishman 
who  could  communicate  a  thought  to  him  in  his  native 
tongue  !  When  a  German  student  pays  a  visit  to  our  uni¬ 
versities,  is  it  very  likely  that  Goethe  or  Schiller  will 
meet  his  eyes,  arrayed  on  the  shelves  of  the  Scottish 
Burchett  9  I  question  much  if  he  would  find  the  Ger¬ 
man  classics  very  abundant  even  in  the  extensive  libraries 
of  our  greatest  literati.  While  translations  of  our  clas¬ 
sics  are  here  to  be  found  in  abundance,  even  in  the  com¬ 
mon  circulating  libraries,  where  with  us  is  the  good 
and  complete  translation  to  be  found  of  those  brilliant 
writers  who  have  adorned  the  German  literature  ?  The 
fact  cannot  be  disputed  ;  and  I  again  ask,  why  is  it  so  ? 
It  cannot  be  that  the  German  literature  is  held  unworthy 
of  the  trouble  necessary  to  be  employed  in  acquiring  the 
language  ;  for  we  study  French  and  Italian  commonly 
enough,  though  these  languages  are  keys  to  nothing  half 
so  vaduable  as  the  German  can  unlock. 

A  more  book-making  people  than  the  Germans  cannot 
easily  be  named,  and  these  books  are  not  generally  (as 
some  suppose)  the  flimsy  effusions  of  a  wild  imagination, 
but  the  solid  and  elaborate  productions  of  a  more  labori¬ 
ous  and  painstaking  set  of  authors  than  any  other  coun¬ 
try  in  Europe  can  boast  of.  Diligence  and  perseverance, 
united  with  the  greatest  zeal  in  the  pursuit,  and  an  un¬ 
divided  attention  to  their  respective  provinces,  have  pro¬ 
cured  to  the  German  literati  a  character,  before  which 
their  French  and  even  English  brethren  must  yield.  In 
Botany,  for  instance.  Mineralogy,  and  other  branches  of 
Natural  History,  they  have  made  great  advances ;  and 
if  in  these  departments  we  can  oppose  to  a  Wildenow  a 
Smith,  or  to  a  Werner  a  Hutton,  in  the  field  of  Philo¬ 
logy  and  Biblical  Criticism,  the  different  universities 
of  Germany  can  boast  of  such  a  constellation  of  bright 
names,  that  before  them  all  our  literati  must  hide  their 
diminished  heads.  Every  Scotch  grammarian  and  di¬ 
vine  will  confess,  that  the  greater  number  of  those  books 
which  assist  him  in  unfolding  the  meaning  of  ancient 
authors  emanate  from  Germany.  So  incontrovertible  is 
thk  fact)  that  many  among  the  English,  unable  to  assert 


their  own  superiority  in  this  respect,  have  had  recourse 
to  the  miserable  shift  of  tuniing  that  which  is  properly, 
a  subject  of  praise,  into  an  object  of  ridicule,  by  misre¬ 
presenting  the  Germans  as  mere  laborious  drudges  in  li, 
terature,  well  calculated  to  compile  lexicons  of  words, 
plants,  or  stones,  but  utterly  destitute  of  that  fire  of 
genius  which  produces  the  poet  and  the  fine  writer.  For 
such  a  charge  there  has  long  ceased  to  be  any  founda- 
tion.  The  works  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  Wieland,  Herder, 
Lessing,  and  a  hundred  others,  will  not  fear  comparison 
with  the  best  productions  of  English,  French,  or  Italian 
literature.  I  may  safely  take  it  for  granted,  therefore, 
that  the  German  language  contains  literary  treasures 
worthy  the  attention  of  those  with  whom  such  treasures 
are  in  estimation  ;  and  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  the  notice  of  my  countrymen  on  considera¬ 
tions  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  language  itself,  in¬ 
dependently  of  the  literature  of  which  it  is  the  medium. 
The  German  language,  then,  deserves  our  attention 
principally  on  account  of  its  near  connexion  and  relation, 
ship  with  our  own.  The  present  languages  of  Europe, 
numerous  as  they  at  first  sight  api)ear  to  be,  are  all  re¬ 
ducible  to  three  original  tongues — the  Latin,  the  Sclavo¬ 
nic,  and  the  Teutonic.  The  Sclavonic  is  the  language  of 
Russia,  and  of  some  parts  of  Germany.  Latin  prevails 
in  the  greater  number  of  European  languages — it  forms 
the  principal  part  of  the  Italian,  French,  Spanish,  and 
Portuguese ;  and,  along  with  the  German,  it  forms  the 
present  English  language.  This  prevalence  of  the  Latin 
arose,  very  naturally,  from  the  extension  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Thus  it  has  happened  that  in  France,  Spain, 
and  Portugal,  the  polished  and  cultivated  language  of  the 
conquerors  has  almost  entirely  extirpated  the  languages  of 
the  original  inhabitants.  Germany  was  at  once  too  re¬ 
mote  from  the  seat  of  Roman  power,  and  possessed  too 
warlike  inhabitants,  to  be  exposed  to  the  same  danger 
from  the  Roman  power,  as  those  nations  whom  we  have 
just  mentioned.  Accordingly  this  country,  with  its 
northern  neighbours,  Denmark,  Holland,  Sweden,  and 
Norway,  has  retained  its  original  tongue,  without  any 
further  intermixture  with  the  Latin,  than  what  the  uni¬ 
versal  use  of  this  language,  in  matters  of  religion  and  law 
during  the  middle  ages,  rendered  unavoidable.  England 
has,  in  respect  of  language,  been  exposed  to  more  changes 
than  any  other  nation  in  Europe.  The  original  language  of 
the  Britons,  our  ancestors  before  the  invasion  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  has  no  connexion  either  with  the  Latin  or  the 
Teutonic,  but  is  rather  allied  to  the  Eastern  tongues.  It 
kept  its  ground  against  the  Roman  power,  but  not  so 
against  the  Saxon,  before  which  it  fled,  and  sought  for 
itself  an  asylum  in  the  mountainous  recesses  of  Wales  and 
Scotland.  There,  as  well  as  in  Ireland,  it  remains  to  the 
present  day.  But  in  the  greater  and  more  important  part 
of  the  British  isles,  the  language  introduced  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  a  people  from  the  north  of  Germany,  prevailed 
universally.  The  dominion  of  the  Saxons  was  destined 
to  yield  to  that  of  the  Normans,  who,  in  the  eleventh  cen¬ 
tury,  treated  the  Saxons  as  the  Saxons  had  formerly 
treated  the  Britons.  And  now  a  great  change  took  place 
in  our  language ;  Norman  French  became  the  language 
of  the  court,  and  of  all  who  aimed  at  court  favour,  or 
wished  to  be  thought  in  any  degree  refined  and  polished 
in  manners.  For  this  reason,  we  had  well-nigh  lost  our 
old  Saxon  language.  But  it  had  taken  too  deep  a  root, 
to  aUow  itself  to  be  altogether  extirpated  by  foreign  in¬ 
fluence.  For  many  years,  while  the  court  and  the  po¬ 
lished  of  the  land  used  the  new  language,  the  Old  Saxon 
was  retained,  in  its  unmixed  purity,  by  the  peasants  an 
other  descendants  of  the  original  Saxons.  From  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  these  causes,  which  the  Author  of  AV  averley  has 
rendered  so  familiar  to  us,  by  the  romance  of  Ivanhoe, 
many  ages  passed  before  one  common  language  was  spoken 
in  England,  At  last,  however,  as  the  distinction  bett\^*^ 
Normans  and  Saxons  wore  away,  their  languages  so 
were  iu(XH*pora4ed;  and  their  union  was  the  presen 
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r  lish  language  formed.  In  this  process,  there  was  no 
of  the  one  language  to  the  other,  hut  a  direct  and 
U^nd  incorporation.  Each  party  advanced  half-way ; 

d  by  mutual  concession,  a  language  was  at  last  form- 
^  neither  pure  French,  nor  pure  Saxon,  but  a  mixture 

of  both.  1  X  1,  v 

From  this  short  sketch,  it  is  easy  to  see  the  connexion 
which  the  German  has  with  the  English.  It  is  the  root 
—the  original  source  of  our  language.  Whilst  in  Sax¬ 
ony,  and  other  parts  of  Germany,  the  Old  Saxon  or  Teu¬ 
tonic  has  remained  pure  and  unmixed,  in  England  its 
nrogress  was  early  cut  short  by  the  French,  which  has 
^dually  made  greater  and  greater  encroachments,  and 
thus  given  a  Latinized  cast  to  our  tongue.  On  this  point, 
the  Germans  have  not  been  slow  in  recognizing  their  su¬ 
periority,  and  holding  it  forth  to  the  world  :  — “  Whilst 
all  the  other  languages  of  Europe,”  says  Adelung,  with 
exultation,  “  have  been  lost  in  the  Latin,  or  at  least 
corrupted  by  an  admixture  with  it,  only  the  German  lan¬ 
guage,  with  her  northern  sisters,  has  known  how  to 
maintain  herself  in  her  own  purity,  and  has  rather  cho¬ 
sen  to  enrich  and  cultivate  herself  by  her  own  treasures, 
than  meanly  to  stand  indebted  for  her  culture  to  another.” 
Thus  writes  Adelung,  the  greatest  of  German  gramma¬ 
rians  ;  and  he  speaks  the  voice  of  most  of  his  philological 
brethren — many  of  whom,  indeed,  have  carried  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  purism  to  an  extent  at  once  absurd  and  impossi¬ 
ble.  Still  the  boast  of  Adelung  is  not  without  the  best 
foundation.  Well  may  the  German  pride  himself  in  the 
purity  of  his  language.  Unaided  by  any  polished  and 
already  formed  tongue,  it  pf)ssesses  a  rich  and  expressive 
vocabulary  of  primitives,  which  are,  with  the  greatest 
ease,  capable  of  the  most  multifarious  composition — to 
such  a  degree,  that  it  has  been  allowed,  in  this  respect, 
to  equal,  if  not  to  excel,  the  power  of  the  Grecian  tongue. 
Our  language,  on  the  contrary,  has  not  preserved  even 
that  degree  of  purity  which  was  left  to  it  after  its  ad¬ 
mixture  with  the  Norman,  but  has  gradually  lost  more 
and  more  of  its  Saxon  roots  ;  so  that,  for  example,  those 
words  of  Saxon  origin  which  were  used  by  Chaucer,  had 
become  obsolete  by  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  while  many 
of  his  words  are  at  present  unknown  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage,  or  unintelligible  to  the  ordinary  reader.  As  to 
composition,  in  which,  as  I  have  mentioned,  the  modern 
German  rivals  the  Grecian,  we  have  altogether  lost  such 
a  power  in  our  language.  All  our  compound  words,  and 
most  of  our  terminations,  are  Latin  or  French.  We  are 
not  poor  in  Saxon  primitives,  but  we  have  lost  the  power 
of  using  them  for  the  enrichment  and  improvement  of 
our  language.  To  give  an  example,  we,  as  well  as  the 
Germans,  have  the  root,  G.  “  frey,”  E.  “  free.”  F”om  this 
the  German  language  produces,  with  the  greatest  ease, 
“  Freygebigkeit,”  literally  “  freegivingness,”  a  Word  quite 
foreign  to  the  genius  of  the  English  language,  which  is 
obliged  to  form  “  liberality”  from  the  Latin  root  “  liber.” 
Ibis  may  suffice  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  difference 
between  the  two  languages  in  this  respect. 

From  the  connexion  above  stated,  it  is  quite  evident 
ow  necessary  it  is  that  he  who  would  understand  his 
own  language  fully,  should  be  acquainted  with  German. 

ore  he  will  find,  in  classical  and  general  use,  those 
Words  which  form  the  basis  of  the  English  language, 
articularly  useful  will  an  acquaintance  with  the  Ger- 
language  prove  to  him  who  would  study  our  older 
ors.  There  many  words  occur  which  an  English- 
would  make  nothing  of,  but  which  a  German,  who 
studied  English,  would  recognise  as  old  friends.  Not 
Mention  Chaucer  and  our  oldest  writers,  how  much 
you  d  we  profit  by  an  acquaintance  with  German  in  the 
a* .  our  great  tragedian,  Shakspeare  ?  an 

^  or  whom  all  Englishmen  profess  to  read,  but  not  all 
It  is  not  Greek  or  Latin  that  will  assist  us 
ere.  True  it  is,  that  these  are  exceedingly  useful  in  gi- 
*^an  Englishman  a  command  of  his  tongue  ;  but  the 
^  w  only  half  done  if  the  German  or  Anglo-Saxon 


remains  untouched.  To  give  an  example  or  two  of  the 
truth  of  these  remarks.  The  word  “  harness  ”  is,  in  mo¬ 
dern  English,  applied  only  to  horses.  In  German,  the 
word  “  hamisch  ”  is  in  common  use  to  signify  “  a  man’s 
armour,”  which  is  a  signification  in  which  it  occurs  in 
Shakspeare.  In  the  same  author  we  read  of  terror  which 
makes 

“  the  fell  of  hair 
Rise  as  if  life  were  in  it.” 

The  expression,  “  fell  of  hair,”  is  not  used  in  modem  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  would  not  likely  be  intelligible  to  the  ordinary 
reader.  “  Fell,”  in  German,  is  “  skin.”  The  expression 
therefore  signifies,  as  Johnson  has  already  remarked, 
“my  hairy  part,  my  capillitium.” 

The  same  connexion  and  relationship  of  the  two  lan¬ 
guages  which  makes  it  so  useful  to  the  student  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  contributes  much  to  make  the  acquisition  of  German 
easy.  Perhaps  the  reason  why  this  language  has  been  so 
little  studied  may  lie  partly  in  the  general  belief  that  it 
is  extremely  difficult.  But  though  it  must  be  confessed 
that,  to  an  Englishman,  and  especially  to  one  who  has 
learned  Latin,  it  is  much  more  difficult  than  French  and 
Italian — the  two  living  languages  most  studied  with  us— 
yet  it  is  by  no  means  so  difficult  as  is  commonly  imagined. 
Though  the  two  languages,  as  already  remarked,  differ  in 
respect  of  compound  words,  yet  there  exists  the  greatest 
similarity  in  the  roots,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  flexion 
of  the  language.  A  glance  at  a  German  dictionary  will 
prove  this  to  any  one  who  is  unacquainted  with  the  lan¬ 
guage.  Many  of  the  words  are  almost  identical ;  others 
have  only  suffered  the  common  change  by  which  conso¬ 
nants  pronounced  by  the  same  organ  of  the  voice  are  in¬ 
terchanged  with  each  other.  The  change  of  a  T  into  a 
D,  or  a  B  into  a  V,  and  such  like,  are  quite  familiar  to 
every  one  who  has  at  all  attended  to  the  formation  of  lan¬ 
guages.  Such  is  the  similarity  of  the  German  and  Eng¬ 
lish  languages,  that,  should  an  Englishman  be  thrown 
into  Germany  without  any  knowledge  of  the  language, 
he  might  make  his  way  not  badly  by  using  his  own 
tongue.  At  all  events,  he  would  be  in  no  danger  of  star¬ 
ving  for  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life ;  for  he  who 
should  call  for  “  flesh,  bread,  beer,  wine,  milk,”  would 
be  easily  understood  by  those  who  express  these  eatables 
and  drinkables  by  “  fleisch,  brod,  bier,  wein,  milch.” 
If  “  wasser  ”  does  not  appear  so  like  our  word  “  water,” 
it  must  be  remembered  that  in  Low  German  this  best  of 
drinks  is  likewise  expressed  by  “  Avater,”  precisely  as  in 
English.  In  general,  those  English  words  which  are 
considerably  changed  in  High  German,  the  language  of 
literature  and  polite  society,  remain  almost  the  same  as 
English  in  Low  German,  the  language  of  Northern  Ger¬ 
many  and  of  the  common  people.  Sometimes,  though 
the  German  word  is  evidently  the  same  as  the  English, 
yet  its  signification,  being  somewhat  modified,  causes  ra¬ 
ther  ridiculous  associations.  One  can  hardly  refrain  from 
laughing  when,  in  the  description  of  some  German  beauty, 
he  hears  her  “haut  ”  (E.  hide)  extolled  as  the  most  fair 
and  beautiful.  We  use  “  hide  ”  for  the  skin  of  a  beast, 
the  Germans  for  that  of  a  human  being. 

Much  as  this  similarity  must  aid  Jin  Englishman,  it  is 
of  yet  greater  importance  to  a  Scotchman,  whose  language 
possesses  many  remains  of  the  Old  Saxon,  Avhich  one  seeks 
in  vain  in  the  present  English.  Many  of  our  common 
vulgar  Scotch  Avords  are  in  classical  use  in  Germany,  and 
I  used  in  the  most  polished  and  refined  society.  This  ap¬ 
peal’s  very  strange  to  one  Avho  has  been  accustomed  to  as¬ 
sociate  A’ulgarism  Avith  such  expressions.  If,  then,  it  he 
confessed  that  one  who  has  studied  Latin  finds  compara- 
tiA'ely  little  difliculty  in  French  or  Italian,  does  it  not 
follow,  by  the  same  mode  of  reasoning,  that  one  acquaint¬ 
ed  Avith  English  and  Scotch  should  find  pro|)ortionably 
little  difficulty  in  studying  German  ? 

Buc  this  is  not  the  only  advantage  which  Scotchmen 
possess  over  their  Southern  neighboufs  in  learning  this 
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language.  Another  and  a  most  decided  advantage  which 
we  enjoy,  lies  in  the  similarity  of  our  pronunciation  to 
that  of  the  Germans.  If  there  has  arisen  a  complaint 
that  the  German  pronunciation  forms  one  of  its  greatest 
difficulties,  this  has,  in  all  likelihood,  come  from  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  who  are  often  very  hard  pressed  to  bring  forth  the 
rough  and  guttural  sounds  in  which  the  German  abounds 
—for  that  this  is  too  much  the  character  of  the  language 
must  be  confessed,  however  much  some  of  the  Germans 
may  be  inclined  to  deny  it.  It  is  certainly  a  pity  that 
High  German,  which,  since  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
has  been  the  reigning  dialect,  should  not  be  the  softest 
that  Germany  can  boast  of.  This  may  appear  clearer  by 
a  few  examples.  When,  for  instance,  our  language  is 
intent  with  the  letter  “  p,”  the  Germans  regularly  add 
an  “  f,”  which  two  letters  produce  together  a  sound  at 
once  harsh  to  the  ear  and  difficult  for  the  organs  to  pro¬ 
nounce.  Our  words  “  pillar,  pool,  pipe,  pepper,”  are,  in 
German,  “  pfaler,  pfuhl,  pfeife,  pfeffer.”  Our  t  also  they 
change  into  ts,  a  sound  by  no  means  agreeable.  Toll,” 
for  instance,  is  “  zoU,”  pronounced  “  tsoll.”  Zimmer — 
pronounced  tsimmer — is,  in  English,  “  timber,”  in  Scotch 
and  Low  German,  “  timmer.”  The  Germans  have  also 
that  well-known  mark  of  a  rough  language,  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  many  harsh  consonants,  with  very  few  vowels. 
In  the  words  “  Pfingst,” — a  contraction  from  Pentecost — 
and  “  furcht”  (fruit),  this  is  very  manifest.  In  the  lat¬ 
ter  example,  occurs  that  sound  which  Englishmen  learn 
with  difficulty  to  pronounce,  though  it  is  quite  familiar 
fo  Scotchmen.  He  who  finds  such  an  insurmountable  ob¬ 
stacle  in  pronouncing  “  Loch  Lochy,”  or  “  Auchter- 
muchty,”  will  certainly  not  feel  quite  at  home  in  reading 
the  two  following  lines  of  Schiller’s  Mary  Stuart : 

“  Nimmer  lud  Lie 

Das  Joch  sich  auf  dem  ich  mich  unterwarf. 

Kalt  ich  doch  auch  anspruchen  machen  konnen 

where  the  unlucky  guttural  sound  of  ch  occurs  only  nine 
times  !  An  Englishman  will  either  slip  over  the  Ger¬ 
man  ch  altogether,  or  make  a  k  of  it.  A  Frenchman 
finds  himself  equally  at  a  nonplus  here ;  and  will  cer¬ 
tainly  convert  this  sound  into  sh. 

One  circumstance  that  greatly  facilitates  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  a  true  German  pronunciation,  is  the  regularity  of 
the  principles  on  which  it  depends.  In  English  pronun¬ 
ciation,  though  a  vowel  or  consonant  have  a  certain  pro¬ 
nunciation  in  one  word,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  it 
will  be  pronounced  so  in  another.  This  is  a  great  grie¬ 
vance  to  foreigners,  especially  to  Germans,  who  complain 
greatly  of  the  difficulty  of  acquiring  a  good,  or  even  a  to¬ 
lerable  pronunciation  of  our  language.  No  pronuncia¬ 
tion,  on  the  contrary,  is  more  easy  than  the  German. 
Each  vowel,  diphthong,  and  consonant,  has  a  certain  de¬ 
terminate  sound,  which  it  retains  in  almost  all  situations. 
No  language  possesses  more  than  the  German  that  great 
perfection  in  orthoepy,  that  the  words  are  pronounced  as 
they  are  spelled. 

But  while  I  thus  assert  what,  I  believe,  every  one 
will  find  to  be  true,  that  the  German  language  is,  on 
many  accounts,  by  no  means  so  difficult  as  it  is  often  re¬ 
presented,  I  would  not  be  understood  as  representing  a 
knowledge  of  it  attainable  without  considerable  labour. 
The  Germans  themselves  say  that  their  language  is 
amongst  the  most  difficult  of  cultivated  European  tongues. 
Jjet  not,  then,  the  student  suppose  that  he  will  master  it 
in  as  short  a  time,  and  meet  in  it  with  as  few  difficulties 
as  he  may  have  found  in  the  study  of  French  or  Italian. 
Both  these  languages  are  a  mere  trifle  to  a  tolerable  clas¬ 
sical  scholar.  In  studying  German,  the  student  does 
not  find  that  assistance  from  a  knowledge  of  Latin  which 
he  experiences  in  studying  those  languages  which  are 
formed  on  that  of  ancient  Rome.  Nor  would  I  conceal 
that  this  language,  besides  the  difficulty  which  arises 
from  its  being  unconnected  with  Latin,  and  the  two  mo¬ 
dern  European  tongues  which  are  generally  studied  with 


us,  contains  also  drawbacks,  which  give  no  small  trouble 
to  the  student.  One  of  the  greatest  of  these  is  the  entire 
want  of  all  rule  and  analogy  in  forming  the  genders  of 
nouns.  To  this  neither  the  signification,  nor  the  origin 
nor  the  termination  of  words,  forms  any  tolerable  clev?* 
Not  only  are  things  without  life  made  masculine  and  fe! 
minine,  according  to  no  discernible  analogy  which  the 
possess  with  the  sexes  of  the  animate  creation,  but  manv 
living  creatures,  even  of  the  most  dignified  kind,  are,  bv 
the  application  of  the  neuter  gender,  degraded  into  the 
rank  of  things.  Though  one  might  perhaps  tolerate  that 
“  weib,”  a  contemptuous  appellation  for  a  woman,  should 
receive  this  gender,  yet  it  is  certainly  very  absurd  that  we 
should  be  compelled  to  address  a  dignified  lady  ( das  Fraiu 
enzimmer J  and  a  beautiful  virgin  ( das  Fraulein )  in  the 
same  debasing  manner.  One  would  think  that  the  early 
Germans  must  have  had  a  true  Miltonic  contempt  for  the 
female  sex,  and,  to  make  this  their  contempt  visible  to  all 
the  world,  had  interwoven  it  with  the  very  nature  of 
their  language,  by  making  some  of  the  most  common  ap¬ 
pellations  of  the  sex  belong  to  the  neuter  gender.  Besides 
this,  the  Germans  and  their  Northern  neighbours  have 
had  the  presumption  to  alter  the  order  of  nature,  which 
the  Greek  and  Roman  poets  had  established,  by  making 
the  sun  a  lady,  and  the  moon  a  gentleman  ;  which  con¬ 
duct,  besides  the  open  insult  it  implies  against  the  dignity 
of  Apollo  and  Diana,  has  unspun  the  theories  of  those 
grammarians  who  have  unwarily  asserted  that  the  sun, 
from  its  majesty  and  superior  dignity,  has,  h\j  all  nations^ 
been  made  masculine,  while  the  moon,  which  performs 
only  an  inferior  part,  and  disperses  only  a  borrowed  and 
a  weaker  light,  has  been  as  universally  considered  as  a 
female.  So  difficult  is  it  to  give  general  rules  for  the 
capricious  operations  of  the  human  mind  in  affixing  gen¬ 
ders  to  inanimate  things. 

But  while  this  irregularity  in  the  genders  of  nouns 
must  be  a  great  difficulty  to  him  who  would  speak  and 
write  the  German  language  with  classical  accuracy,  it  is 
manifest  that  it  does  not  in  the  least  degree  stand  in  the 
way  of  those  who  study  the  language  (as  many  do)  only 
with  the  view  of  being  able  to.  consult  the  works  which 
it  contains,  belonging  to  their  peculiar  vocations.  To 
such  I  can  say  from  experience,  that  the  German  lan¬ 
guage,  if  studied  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  diligence 
and  zeal,  will  be  very  easily  acquired ;  and  when  it  is  ac¬ 
quired,  the  way  is  open  to  an  excellency  and  an  extent  of 
genius  and  learning,  which  will  amply  repay  any  pains 
taken  in  the  acquisition.  Of  this,  indeed,  our  literary 
men  are  becoming  more  and  more  convinced,  and  the 
study  of  this  language,  long  neglected,  is  now  beginning 
to  be  more  general — the  language  itself  is  no  longer  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  barbaric  tongue,  unworthy  the  attention  of 
civilized  nations — and  its  literature,  though  long  despised, 
is  now  looked  upon  with  the  admiration  and  the  esteem 
which  it  deserves.  That  the  state  of  public  opinion  in 
this  matter  may  still  continue  to  improve,  is  the  sincere 
wish  of  J.  S.  B. 

Chttingen,  Ylth  July^  1829. 


ANTIQUARIAN  SCRAPS. 

Start  not,  gentle  reader,  at  the  sombre,  uninviting  title 
of  these  brief  notices.  Antiquarian  pursuits,  it  is  true, 
are  often  but  a  species  of  laborious  trifling,  yet  they  some¬ 
times  present  points  of  interest  and  humour,  and  should 
not  be  condemned  en  masse.  There  is  an  indescribable 
pleasure  in  striving  to  dissipate  a  portion,  however  smal4 
of  that  mist  which  mantles  between  the  land  of  oblivion 
and  the  region  of  authentic  record ;  and,  though  it  i* 
perilous  in  some  companies  to  avow  a  lurking  fondness 
for  mouldy  parchments  and  faded  ink,  I  confess  I  must, 
as  Mrs  Malaprop  says,  “  own  the  soft  impeachment. 
Life  has  few  things  better  than  a  quiet  chamber,  a  cle^tf 
C5oal  fire,  a  glass  or  two  of  racy  iwrt,  and  a  midnight  speli# 
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;  r^e  light  of  a  pair  of  tapers,  over  a  venerable  tome  or 

ancient  manuscript. 

In  assisting  a  legal  friend  in  some  enquiries  relative  to 

^“gputed  election  case  in  an  English  burgh,  I  was 
Vus^  with  the  variation  in  the  style  and  wording  of 
*ld  charters  and  public  documents.  The  most  ancient 
*^harter  extant,  is  that  of  the  city  of  London.  It  was 
Ranted  by  William  the  Conqueror,  and  forms  a  striking 
^ntrast  to  the  copia  verborum  in  which  our  modern  law¬ 
givers  and  jurisconsults  love  to  luxuriate.  The  following 
translation  is  from  the  pen  of  an  able  antiquary,  Mr 
Bailey,  one  of  the  present  keepers  of  the  records  in  the 

. _ «  William  the  King  friendly  salutes  William 

the  Bishop,  and  Godfrey  the  Portreeve,  and  all  the 
Burgesses  (‘  Burghwaller’)  within  London,  both  French 
and  English,  and  I  declare  I  grant  you  to  he  all  law¬ 
worthy,  as  you  were  in  the  days  of  King  Edward,  and 
I  gi-ant  that  every  child  shall  be  his  father’s  heir,  after 
his  father’s  death,  and  I  will  not  sulfer  any  one  to  do  you 
wrong.  God  preserve  you.”  The  brevity  of  Domesday 
Book,  with  its  enumeration  of  taini — villani — milites — 
and  homines,  is  well  known.  King  John  improved  upon 
the  style  of  his  royal  predecessors.  The  following  full 
and  flowing  enumeration,  I  copy  from  a  charter  of  date 

1206 : _ “  The  same  borough  and  burgesses  shall  have 

and  hold  the  same  liberties  and  free  customs  as  any  other 
borough  and  free  burgesses  of  England  do  have,  well  and 
in  peace,  freely  and  quietly,  entirely,  fully,  and  honour¬ 
ably,  in  wood  and  plain,  in  ways  and  paths,  in  meadows 
and  pastures,  in  fees  and  lordships,  in  waters  and  mills, 
in  vivaries  and  fisheries,  in  moors  and  marshes,  within 
borough  and  without,  and  in  all  places  and  things.”  For 
this  comprehensive  grant,  the  monarch  took  care  to  ex¬ 
act  “  the  ancient  fee-farm  rent,  with  L.  10  of  yearly  in¬ 
crease,  payable  to  exchequers ;  to  wit,  one  moiety  at  Easter, 
and  the  other  moiety  at  St  Michael.”  As  these  fee-farm 
rents  added  considerably  to  the  revenue  of  the  crown, 
each  succeeding  monarch  was  careful  to  have  the  burgh 
charters  renewed  immediately  on  his  accession,  generally 
raising  the  amount  of  each,  as  the  clergy  still  strive  to  do 
the  tithes  on  their  induction. 

The  following  curious  notice  occurs  in  a  charter  of 
Edward  I.  ; — “  In  his  well-known  hatred  to  the  enemies 
of  the  Christian  faith,  the  King  also  grants  the  burgesses, 
from  every  Jew  or  Jewess  passing  over  the  bridge  on 
horseback,  one  penny,  or  on  foot,  one  halfpenny.”  In 
those  days,  the  poor  Jews  were  indeed  a  doomed  race. 
Three  years  before  the  date  of  the  charter  alluded  to  (in 
1277),  fifty  were  drawn  at  horses’  tails  and  hanged,  and 
all  the  synagogues  ordered  to  be  destroyed,  in  consequence 
of  some  of  their  number  having  crucified  a  child  at  the 
town  of  Northampton.  In  1287,  they  were  all  banished, 
and  their  property  confiscated ;  at  this  time  there  were 
15,600  Jews  resident  in  England.  They  remained  ba¬ 
nished  for  upwards  of  three  centuries,  till  Cromwell  re¬ 
stored  them ;  in  return  for  which,  the  Rabbis  wished  to 
prove  that  Oliver  was  the  new  Messiah,  or  the  Lion  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah. 

In  the  charters  of  Edward  III.  frequent  mention  is 
made  of  the  “  mortal  pestilence,”  and  “  dire  adversities,” 
in  consequence  of  which  the  King  had  to  lower  his  fee- 
rents.  The  awful  calamity  of  the  plague  disappear¬ 
ed  almost  as  soon  as  the  city  of  London  had  been  rebuilt, 
^ter  the  great  fire  of  1666  ;  so  the  land-scurvy,  and,  he¬ 
re  that,  the  leprosy,  became  gradually  extinct,  when  the 
re  onnation  of  religion  and  improvements  of  agriculture 
*d  removed  the  necessity  of  eating  salt  fish  and  salted 
m^t  during  the  greatest  portion  of  the  year. 

ut  to  return  for  a  moment  to  the  burgh  charters. — 
ichard  HI,  was  laudably  minute  in  his  enumeration  of 
*  k*^**'^^*^***  privileges  granted  to  the  burgesses 
•n  the  payment  of  their  fee-farm  rent ;  they  were  duly 
assoilzied  from  “  all  prisages,  chiminages,  and  taking  of 
J^mges,  horses,  carts,  waggons  ;  and  also  of  wheat, 
rye,  oats,  beaus,  pease,  oxen,  cows,  sheep,  hogs, 


pigs,  goats,  kids,  lambs,  calves,  capons,  hens,  pullets,  pi. 
geons,  and  other  birds ;  conies,  wild  beasts,  eggs,  salt, 
hay,  straw,  timber,  wood,  underwood,  billets,  coals,  and 
other  utensils  and  victuals.”  Edward  VI.,  “  in  consider, 
ation  of  rents  owing  by  the  dissolution  of  the  abbeys,” 
released  about  40s.  of  the  annual**rent.  Elizabeth  seems 
barely  to  have  recited  and  confirmed  the  former  charters. 
Charles  I.,  in  language  worthy  of  his  father,  “  of  his  spe¬ 
cial  grace,  and  certain  knowledge,  and  mere  motion,” 
gi'anted  fresh  charters  to  most  of  the  burghs,  defining 
more  clearly  and  definitely  their  respective  immunities ; 
and,  in  several  instances,  incorjiorating  the  ruling  powers 
under  the  title  of  “  Mayor  and  Aldermen,”  instead  of 
the  old  title  of  “  Baililfs  and  Burgesses.”  We  may  here 
close  the  list,  for  but  little  alteration  was  made  by  subse¬ 
quent  monarchs,  and  the  practice  of  renewing  burgh 
charters  has,  as  our  lawyers  say,  fallen  into  desuetude. 

Fresh  light  might  still  be  thrown  upon  our  Constitu¬ 
tional  history,  if  the  ancient  returns  of  members  of  Par¬ 
liament,  made  by  the  Sherilfs,  were  printed  and  publish¬ 
ed.  Among  the  records  in  the  Tower,  there  are  returns 
for  some  of  the  burghs,  in  regular  consecutive  order,  from . 
the  twenty-third  of  Edward  I - the  earliest  epoch  of  ac¬ 

knowledged  representation.  It  is  well  known  that,  for 
several  centuries,  the  office  of  member  of  Parliament  was 
eagerly  avoided,  on  account  of  its  being  considered  an  in¬ 
tolerable  burden  ;  and,  to  release  themselves  of  the  tax 
of  two  shillings  per  day,  which  the  burghs  were  bound 
to  pay  their  members,  many  of  the  corporations  wholly 
neglected  the  precept,  and  made  no  return,  or  prevailed 
upon  the  Sheriff  to  get  them  exempted,  on  the  plea  of 
poverty  and  incapacity.  Some  of  the  old  returns  have 
the  names  of  sureties  indorsed  on  the  writ,  in  order  to 
secure  the  attendance  of  the  members.  I  have  seen  a 
written  agreement,  between  the  major  part  of  the  bur¬ 
gesses  of  a  borough  and  their  representatives,  so  late  as 
1645,  in  which  the  member  stipulated  that  he  would 
serve  in  Parliament,  “  without  requiring  or  demanding 
any  manner  of  wages  or  pay  from  the  electors.”  The 
patriotic  Andrew  Maxwell,  member  for  Hull,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  is  commonly  said  to  have  been  the  . 
last  who  received  this  honourable  salary. 

I  shall  close  these  Scraps,  with  an  extract  from  an  an¬ 
cient  will,  registered,  with  many  others,  in  the  office  of 
the  Archdeacon  of  Huntingdon  : — “  William  Ferrers, 
late  Prest  and  Parsone  of  the  parishe  churche  of  Seynt 
John  the  Baptiste  in  Huntyngdon,  (the  church,  by  the 
way,  in  which  Oliver  Cromwell  was  baptized,)  bequethes 
to  the  parishe  churche  of  Seynt  John  thirteen  shillings 
and  fourpense,  to  be  bestowede  abowte  most  necessarie 
things  ther  needfull  to  be  don  ;  and  to  bye  and  proviede 
a  canapye  of  silk  for  the  holie  sacramente  ther,  and  that 
they  may  provide  for  the  ByhuUis,  a  desky  and  a  chayncy 
after  the  honeste  manere ;  to  the  four  parishe  Clerks  four¬ 
pense  everie  one  of  them ;  to  every  poure  housholder  in 
my  parishe,  at  the  day  of  my  buriall,  fourpense ;  to  thir¬ 
teen  bedemen,  holding  thirteen  tapirs  abowte  my  heryse, 
to  the  honoure  and  glorie  of  Alinyghtie  God,  at  dyrge 
and  masse,  fourpense  to  everie  one  of  them.”  The  will 
is  dated  in  1542 — two  years  after  the  date  of  the  royal 
proclamation,  enjoining  every  curate  and  parish  to  pro¬ 
vide  themselves  with  the  Bible  of  the  largest  size.  “  It 
was  wonderful,”  says  Strype,  “  to  see  with  what  joy  the 
book  of  God  was  received,  and  what  resort  there  was  to 
the  places  appointed  for  reading  it.”  So  eager,  indeed, 
were  the  people  to  see  and  hear  the  blessed  Book,  that  it 
became  necessary  to  fasten  the  “  Bybullis”  with  a  chain 
to  the  desk,  after  the  “  honest  manner”  alluded  to  by  the 
priest  of  Huntingdon. 

SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  MY  OWN  LIFE. 

An  Article  by  a  New  Contributor, 

The  precise  day  and  place  of  my  nativity  is  of  little 
consequence.  I  was  approaching  the  years  of  confirmed 
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manhood  when  the  principle's  of  the  French  Revolution 
first  began  to  be  disseminated  in  this  country.  Of  an 
ardent  disposition,  and  totally  unacquainted  with  the 
world,  I  was  intoxicated  with  the  proud  hopes  for  society 
which  they  held  out.  Nature  had  endowed  me  with  a 
facility  of  expressing  myself,  and,  home  up  by  my  enthu¬ 
siasm,  I  soon  became  a  leading  orator  in  the  numerous 
clubs  formed  by  those  who  held  like  principles  with  my¬ 
self.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  my  reckless  disposition  might 
have  involved  me  in  some  deeper  plots,  but  my  career 
was  luckily  put  a  stop  to  before  I  had  engaged  in  any 
treasonable  enterprise.  An  attempt  was  to  be  made  to 
rescue  some  of  the  most  marked  English  democrats,  who 
had  been  arrested  for  the  purpose  of  having  them  tried 
for  high  treason.  Our  Scottish  leaders  recommended  me 
to  their  southern  correspondents,  as  one  whose  fearless 
character  might  render  him  of  use.  My  services  were 
called  for,  and  I  agreed  to  lend  them  with  an  ardour  and 
singleness  of  purpose,  of  which,  although  long  satisfied  of 
the  folly,  not  to  say  the  criminality,  of  the  scheme,  I  have 
not,  even  at  my  advanced  age,  learned  to  be  altogether 
ashamed.  Our  attempt  was  frustrated.  Some  of  my 
comrades  were  tried  for  it ;  but  as  my  family,  besides  be¬ 
ing  wealthy  and  influential,  had  been  uniforaily  distin¬ 
guished  for  their  loyalty,  a  friendly  hint  was  given  that 
I  was  in  danger  if  I  remained  in  the  country.  I  was 
willing  enough  to  quit  it.  My  father  was  of  opinion 
that  sending  me  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  with  the 
sentiments  I  then  entertained,  would  only  be  exposing 
me  to  greater  dangers.  I  was  therefore  sent  to  America, 
to  keep  me  quiet  and  out  of  harm’s  way. 

A  branch  of  our  family  had  emigrated  some  forty  years 
before  that  time,  and  their  descendants  were  living  pros¬ 
perously  in  Virginia.  To  Virginia  I  was  dispatched, 
with  a  liberal  allowance,  and  letters  of  introduction  to 
some  of  the  best  families  in  the  state.  I  took  up  my 
abode,  at  the  old  man’s  earnest  request,  with  a  cousin  of 
my  father’s,  a  man  who  had  travelled  much.  He  was 
one  of  those  who,  to  the  most  sedate  and  correct  notions 
of  life,  unite  the  power  of  entering  into,  and  making  al¬ 
lowance  for,  the  enthusiasm  of  youth.  Under  his  gui¬ 
dance,  and  with  the  example  of  his  tiiily  great  and  good 
friend  Washington  before  my  eyes,  I  was  taught,  though 
with  all  the  reluctance  natural  to  'wrong-headed  youth, 
to  see  the  folly  and  impracticability  of  the  principles  I 
had  imbibed. 

There  is  no  country  worse  adapted  for  a  man  who  has 
no  business  to  attend  to,  than  America.  Every  one  is 
80  engrossed  with  his  own  pursuits,  that  an  idler  can 
find  no  way  of  killing  time.  1  traversed,  during  the  six 
years  that  I  remained  there,  almost  every  state  that  then 
belonged  to  the  Union,  and  even  made  some  excursions 
into  the  forests  which  were  still  the  exclusive  habitation 
of  the  natives.  Tired  at  last  of  being  the  only  idle  man 
in  the  nation,  I  embarked  for  Hamburg,  in  company 
with  a  friend  of  my  relative,  a  German,  who  had  joined 
the  standard  of  Washington  along  with  Lavalette. 

The  French  Revolution,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  might 
with  more  propriety  be  designated  the  European  Revo¬ 
lution.  The  principles  which  gave  birth  to  it  had  been 
disseminated  over  the  whole  Continent ;  they  had  been 
adopted  and  patronized  by  many  crowned  heads,  who  did 
not  foresee  the  consequences  of  their  dissemination.  The 
state  of  society,  too,  which  awakened  them  into  such  fear¬ 
ful  activity  in  France,  was  not  without  its  parallel  in 
other  countries.  The  declaration  of  hostilities  by  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe,  under  the  direction  of  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  was  not  an  uncalled-for  interference  with 
the  internal  arrangements  of  another  state,  but  a  na¬ 
tural  attempt  to  ■extinguish  a  spirit,  which  they  saw 
waiting  hut  a  successful  example  to  break  out  in  a  simi¬ 
lar  manner  in  their  own  territories.  The  injudicious 
operations  of  the  aggressors  taught  France  her  own 
strength ;  and  the  consciousness  of  the  sympathy  of  a 
large  portion  of  every  nation  in  Europe,  suggested  the 


plan  of  defending  themselves  by  carrying  the  wap 
the  enemy’s  country.  They  were  resisted  at  first  by  tK^ 
military  alone.  The  civil  population  received  them  ^ 
apostles  of  a  new  and  better  order  of  things.  But  th^ 
soon  experienced,  that  whatever  the  projectors  of  the 
volution  might  be,  and  however  fair  the  protestations  of 
their  invaders,  the  mass  of  the  French  nation  had  learned 
nothing  of  the  universal  philanthropy  of  the  new  philo. 
sophy  but  its  language.  ITiey  oppressed  the  inhabitants 
and  ravaged  the  countries,  as  unphilosophically  as  an  * 
army  that  ever  marched  through  them.  ^ 


The  consequence  was,  that  at  the  time  my  friend  Von 
Wolfram  and  I  reached  his  native  place,  a  pretty  stronr 
reaction  was  beginning  to  be  felt.  It  was  the  time  of 
vintage  when  we  arrived  at  his  estate  in  Upper  Saxony 
The  festivities  of  the  season,  heightened  by  the  joy  dif! 
fused  at  his  return,  engrossed  us  for  a  while.  The  ne¬ 
cessity  of  arranging  his  affairs,  which  had  got  into  con¬ 
siderable  confusion  during  his  absence, — a  matter  in 
which,  as  much  from  a  sense  of  friendship  as  from  a  de¬ 
sire  to  get  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  com¬ 
mon  business  of  human  life,  I  lent  him  my  assistance, _ 

sufficiently  occupied  us  during  the  winter  months.  But, 
on  the  approach  of  spring,  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  and 
their  nearer  approach,  drew  our  attention  to  the  state  of 
the  country.  The  re-awakening  national  spirit  carried 
Wolfram  along  with  it ;  and  an  unwillingness  to  part 
from  him,  joined  to  man’s  natural  love  of  fighting,  led  me 
on  to  unite  my  fortunes  with  his.  We  joined  the  army 
of  the  Archduke  Charles.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  ascribed 
entirely  to  the  vanity  of  an  old  soldier,  when  I  say  that 
I  served  not  altogether  without  distinction.  We  fought 
it  manfully,  until  the  reverses  of  Wagram  and  Austerlitz 
compelled  Austria  to  sue  for  peace.  My  friend  retired 
to  his  paternal  estate,  and  I,  in  hopes  that  my  long  exile 
had  sufficiently  atoned  for  my  youthful  indiscretions,  re¬ 
turned  to  England. 

I  found  that  I  had  nothing  to  fear  ;  but,  on  my  reach¬ 
ing  Scotland,  I  found  not  what  I  had  left.  My  parents 
were  dead  ;  my  youthful  friends  had  either  left  the  coun¬ 
try,  or  had  forgotten  me.  I  had  acquired  the  habits  of  a 
foreign  land,  and  there  was  little  sympathy  between  me 
and  my  new  acquaintances.  Never — not  when  yearning 
for  my  native  vales  at  midnight,  on  the  banks  of  some  lone 
American  river — not  when,  on  the  eve  of  battle,  I  had  none 
near  me  who  spoke  the  language  of  my  fathers — did  the 
cup,  which  my  own  folly  had  brewed,  taste  more  bitterly. 
I  had  wilfully  torn  myself  from  the  soil  on  which  I  grew, 
and  could  not  strike  root  again.  I  had  cast  myself  be¬ 
fore  the  unpausing  car  of  destiny  ;  its  wheels  had  passed 
over  me,  and  crushed  the  affections  of  my  heart,  the  house¬ 
hold  loves  in  which  man  breathes  and  lives. 

The  moment  I  had  brought  my  possessions  into  order, 
I  applied  for  a  commission,  instigated  to  this  step  by  the 
vacuity  I  felt  at  home,  and  the  predilection  which  habit 
had  given  me  for  a  military  life.  It  was  readily  granted 
to  me  on  the  strength  of  the  testimonials  I  had  from 
several  commanders.  Never  have  I  experienced  an  emo¬ 
tion,  like  that  which  thrilled  through  my  frame  when  I 
heard,  for  the  first  time,  the  banner  of  my  native  land 
rustling  over  my  head.  I  was  again  a  Briton !  Ih® 
stirring  times  gave  me  employment  enough.  I  have  fol¬ 
lowed  Wellington  in  every  campaign  he  made  till  the 
first  abdication  of  Napoleon,  when,  warned  by  the  increa¬ 
sing  infirmities  of  age,  I  retired.  I  have  no  reason  to 
complain  of  my  success.  In  our  service,  a  man  of  com¬ 
petent  fortune,  who  has  a  decent  share  of  talent,  and  does 


his  duty  faithfully,  never  fails. 

After  I  laid  down  my  commission,  I  made  a  short  ex¬ 
cursion  through  France  and  Italy ;  and  since  that  time 
my  residence  has  been,  the  gi*eater  part  of  the  year,  m  a 
small  villa  about  half  a  mile  out  of  Edinburgh.  I 
into  town  every  good  day,  chiefly  for  the  piirj>ose  of  ^ 
ving  half-an-hour’s  talk  with  my  amiable  and  conversa- 
tive  friend  M— — -.  1  may  be  generally  abou 
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o’clock  walkin^c  along  Princes’  Street,  towards  the 
fai^n-bill,  where  it  is  my  delight  to  contemplate  the 
^  nificent  views  which  it  commands  on  every  side, 
^en  the  Exhibitions  are  open,  I  am  generally  to  be 
found  in  one  of  them,  sitting  before  some  favourite  pic- 
I  am  also  a  great  frequenter  of  dioramas,  panora- 
'  *  and  popular  lectures.  When  the  rheumatism  per¬ 

mits  I  nw'  frequently  to  be  seen  in  the  theatre.  These 
indulgences  of  a  desire  to  feel  myself  in  a  crowd,  without 
of  it,  are  the  only  remains  of  my  Continental  ha¬ 
bits”  in  every  thing  else  I  am  a  very  Englishman. 
When  the  theatre  is  closed,  or  when  the  state  of  my  health 
is  not  such  as  to  admit  of  my  visiting  it,  three  or  four 
friends  of  my  own  age  to  dine,  and  spend  the  evening  in 
conversation,  or  at  a  quiet  game  of  whist,  are  indispen¬ 
sable.  My  forenoon  is  spent  in  reading,  except  once  a- 
week  that  I  devote  it  to  regulating  my  household  affairs 
and  other  business.  My  books  consist  of  a  pretty  exten¬ 
sive  collection  of  English  literature,  from  the  time  of 
Shakspeare  down  to  the  writers  of  Queen  Anne’s  age, 
the  classics,  the  best  French  authors,  and  books  of  voy- 
aites  and  travels.  These  were  the  favourites  of  my 
younger  days, — -my  noon  of  life  was  too  earnestly  em¬ 
ployed  to  leave  me  much  time  for  study,  and  I  am  now 
too  old  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  literature  of  the  day, 
so  different  in  its  tone  from  my  accustomed  habits  and 
tastes. 

I  can  tolerate  all  opinions,  but  hold  fast  to  my  own. 
I  think  this  world,  with  all  its  faults,  a  vastly  good  one  ; 
but  hope  to  be  able  to  quit  it  when  the  time  comes,  and 
it  cannot  now  be  far  distant,  with  resignation.  I  do  not 
trouble  my  head  with  politics,  but  I  believe  I  am,  if  any 
thing,  a  whig  of  the  old  school,  and  a  loyal  man.  I  am 
a  sincere,  though  faulty,  son  of  the  Episcopalian  church  ; 
although  I  reckon  among  my  most  esteemed  and  tried 
friends,  some  of  our  Presbyterian  clergymen.  Finally, 
I  am,  if  you,  respected  Editor,  whose  Journal  is  the  only 
one  that  crosses  my  threshold,  think  an  old  man’s  prattling 
about  what  he  has  seen,  felt,  and  thought,  likely  to  be  at 
all  interesting  and  instructive,  your  very  humble  servant 
and  contributor,  A.  H.  M. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


A  down  thy  hills  run  countless  rills, 

With  noisy,  ceaseless  motion  ; 

Their  waters  join  the  rivers  broad, 

Those  rivers  join  the  ocean ; 

And  many  a  sunny,  flowery  brae, 

Where  childhood  plays  and  ponders. 

Is  freshen’d  by  the  lightsome  flood. 

As  wimpling  on  it  wanders. 

Within  thy  long-descending  vales. 

And  on  the  lonely  mountain. 

How  many  wild  spontaneous  flowers 
Hang  o’er  each  flood  and  fountain  ! 

The  glowing  furze — the  “  bonny  broom,** 
The  thistle,  and  the  heather  ; 

The  blue  bell,  and  the  go  wan  fair, 

Which  childhood  loves  to  gather. 

Oh,  for  that  pipe  of  silver  sound. 

On  which  the  shepherd  lover. 

In  ancient  days,  breathed  out  his  soul, 
Beneath  the  mountain’s  cover  ! 

Oh,  for  that  Great  Lost  Power  of  Song, 
So  soft  and  melancholy. 

To  make  thy  every  hill  and  dale 
Poetically  holy  !  ^ 

And  not  alone  each  hill  and  dale. 

Fair  as  they  are  by  nature, 

But  every  town  and  tower  of  thine, 

And  every  lesser  feature  ; 

For  where  is  there  the  spot  of  earth. 
Within  my  contemplation. 

But  from  some  noble  deed  or  thing 
Has  taken  consecration 

First,  I  could  sing  how  brave  thy  sons. 
How  pious  and  true-hearted. 

Who  saved  a  bloody  heritage 
For  us  in  times  departed ; 

Who,  through  a  thousand  years  of  wrong, 
Oppress’d  and  disrespected. 

Ever  the  generous,  righteous  cause 
Religiously  protected. 


TO  SCOTLAND. 

Sy  Robert  Chambers. 

Scotland  !  the  land  of  all  I  love, 

The  land  of  all  that  love  me  ; 

Land,  whose  green  sod  my  youth  has  trod. 
Whose  sod  shall  lie  above  me  ! 

Hail,  country  of  the  bmve  and  good, 

Hail,  land  of  song  and  story  ; 

I^aiid  of  the  un(X)rrupted  heart. 

Of  ancient  faith  and  glory  I 

Like  mother’s  bosom  o’er  her  child. 

Thy  sky  is  glowing  o’er  me  ; 

Like  mother’s  ever-smiling  face. 

Thy  land  lies  bright  before  me. 

Land  of  my  home,  my  father’s  land. 

Land  where  my  soul  was  nourish’d  ; 

Land  of  anticipated  joy. 

And  all  by  memory  cherish’d  ! 

Oh,  Scotland,  through  thy  wnde  domain. 
What  hill,  or  vale,  or  river. 

But  in  this  fond  enthusiast  heart 
^  Has  tuund  a  place  for  ever  ? 

Nay,  hast  thou  but  a  glen  or  shaw. 

To  shelter  farm  or  shieling. 

That  is  not  garner’d  fondly  up 
ithin  its  depths  of  feeling  ? 


I’d  sing  of  that  old  early  time. 

When  came  the  victor  Roman, 

And,  for  the  first  time,  found  in  them 
Uncompromising  foemen  ; 

Then  that  proud  bird,  which  never  stoop’d 
To  foe,  however  fiery. 

Met  eagles  of  a  sterner  brood 
In  this  our  northern  eyry. 

Next,  of  that  better  glorious  time. 

When  thy  own  patriot  Wallace 
Repell’d  and  smote  the  myriad  foe 
Which  storm’d  thy  mountain  palace; 
When  on  the  sward  of  Bannockburn 
De  Bruce  his  standard  planted. 

And  drove  the  proud  Plantagenet 
Before  him,  pale  and  daunted. 

Next,  how,  through  ages  of  despair. 

Thou  brav’dst  the  English  banner, 
Fighting  like  one  who  hoi>es  to  save 
No  valued  thing  but  honour. 

How  thy  own  young  and  knightly  kings. 
And  their  fair  hapless  daughter. 

Left  but  a  tale  of  broken  hearts 
To  vary  that  of  slaughter. 

How,  in  a  later,  darker  time. 

When  wicked  men  were  reigning. 

Thy  sons  went  to  the  wilderness. 

All  but  their  God  disdaining; 
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There,  hopeful  only  of  the  grave, 

To  stand  through  morn  and  even. 
Where  all  on  earth  was  black  despair. 

And  nothing  bright  but  heaven. 

And,  later  still,  when  times  were  changed. 
And  tendVer  thoughts  came  o’er  thee, 
When  abject,  suppliant,  and  poor. 

Thy  irijurer  came  before  thee. 

How  thou  didst  freely  all  forgive. 

Thy  heart  and  sword  presented. 
Although  thou  knew’st  the  deed  must  be 
,  In  tears  of  blood  repented. 

Scotland  !  the  land  of  all  I  love. 

The  land  of  all  that  love  me  ; 

Land,  whose  green  sod  my  youth  has  trod. 
Whose  sod  shall  lie  above  me  ; 

Hail !  country  of  the  brave  and  good. 

Hail !  land  of  song  and  story. 

Land  of  the  uncomipted  heart. 

Of  ancient  faith  and  glory ! 


LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 


A  NEW  weekly  publication,  to  be  entitled  ••  The  Foreign  Literary 
Gasette,**  is  announced.  The  first  number  will  appear  on  January 
6,  1850. 

Captain  Brown  is  preparing  Biographical  Sketches  and  Authentic 
Anecdotes  of  Horses ;  to  be  illustrated  with  engravings  by  Lizars. 

Mr  Swan  announces  for  publication,  a  Demonstration  of  the 
Nerves  of  the  Human  Body,  founded  on  the  subject  of  the  Prizes  ad¬ 
judged  to  him  by  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  The  first  part  will 
be  ready  in  January  next. 

The  first  number  of  the  London  University  Magazine,  a  new 
monthly  publication,  will  appear  on  the  1st  of  October. 

M.  Barthelemy,  author  of  **  Le  Fils  de  1’ Homme,**  has  appealed 
against  the  decision  which  condemned  him  to  a  fine  and  imprison¬ 
ment,  on  account  of  that  poem. 

Poems,  by  the  King  of  Bavaria,  and  his  son  Prince  Maximilian, 
are  advertis^  by  a  Parisian  bookseller. 

French  Academy  of  lNSCRiPTfONs.*At  the  last  annual  public 
meeting  of  this  body,  the  body  did  not  fee)  itself  entitled  to  adjudge 
any  of  the  ordinary  prizes.  The  following  subjects  for  prize  essays, 
were  announced  on  the  occasion.  1.  An  enquiry  into  the  political 
condition  of  the  Grecian  cities  in  Europe,  the  Grecian  islands,  and 
Asia  Minor,  from  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  A.  C.,  to  the 
transference  of  the  seat  of  empire  to  Constantinople.  This  question 
is  now  proposed  for  the  third  time ;  no  competitor  having  yet  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  discussing  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Academy.  2.  A 
view  of  the  changes  which  took  place  in  the  geography  of  Gaul  after 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  explanatory  of  the  names  of  cities, 
provinces,  counties,  and  dukedoms,  and  all  divisions,  territorial, 
civil  and  military,  of  the  French  monarchy  on  this  side  the  Rhine, 
under  the^rsf  two  races  of  our  kings.  This  subject  is  announced 
for  the  second  time,  and  the  prize  is  to  be  adjudged  in  1850.  5.  An 
enquiry  into  the  changes  superinduced  during  the  middle  ages  on 
the  ancient  geography  of  those  countries  which  constituted,  in  the 
tenth  century,  the  European  part  of  the  empire  of  Constantinople : 
explanatory  of  their  civil,  military,  and  ecclesiastical  divisions,  from 
tlie  accession  of  Justinian,  to  the  times  of  Constantine  Porphyroge- 
nitus :  and  of  the  various  independent  states  which  arose  during 
that  interval  on  the  ruins  of  the  empire,  and  flourished  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  period.  The  comparative  merits  of  the  essays  on  this 
•ubjcct  are  to  be  determined  in  1851.  4.  An  original  critical  dis¬ 
cussion  of  all  the  passages  relating  either  to  the  person  or  doctrines 
of  Pythagoras,  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  by  the  ancients, 
with  a  view  to  establish  as  satisfactorily  as  possible  the  real  amount 
of  historical  information  we  possess  respecting  the  fortunes  and 
opinions  of  this  philosopher.  The  prize  to  be  adjudged  in  1851. 

An  American  Jumper.— We  meet  with  the  following  curious  let¬ 
ter  in  the  New  York  papers,  which  have  just  arrived: — “  Messrs 
Editors— Please  to  notice  in  your  valuable  paper,  that  I  propose  cele¬ 
brating  the  anniversary  of  our  glorious  Independence,  by  leapirtfi^  over 
the  Little  Falls,  Essex  County,  New  Jersey  ;  which,  not  being  suffi¬ 
ciently  deep,  1  have  erected  a  stage,  so  that  the  clear  leap  will  be 
about  80  feet.  I  perceive,  by  a  notice  in  Alderman  Binns*  paper, 
that  some  base  person  proposes  that  1  should  leap  with  a  frog  for  a 


hundred  sovereigns.  I  will  leap  with  the  worthy  Alderman  over 
many  coffin  handbills  as  he  shall  be  able  to  collect,  and  w\U  ka 
him  into  Tartarus,  if  he  bets  me  two  to  one,  and  goes  JiraU  I  re«J, 
to  perceive  that  exploits  of  a  most  daring  character  make  but  an" 
different  impression  upon  a  gallant  people.  Look  at  Leander,  who 

swam  across  the - I  forget  the  name  of  the  sea,  to  get  a  peen 

his  sweetheart— history  has  not  forgotten  him.  Look  at  HannibaV 
who  crossed  the  Catskill  Mountoins  in  winter,  before  Mr  Webb  had 
built  the  Mountain  House.  Look  at  our  late  worthy  President,  Mr 
Adams,  who  swam  across  the  Tiber  at  Rome,  and  the  same  river  at 
Washington  City ;  and  look  at  me,  who  have  jumped  over  the  Pai, 
saic  Falls  several  times,  without  being  killed— will  history  forget  these 
exploits  ?  Will  not  Noah  Webster,  in  his  next  Dictionary,  notice 
them  ?  Every  skimble-skamble  thing  in  the  country  is  patronised^ 
an  Italian  singer— a  pair  of  fat  babies  -  a  dancing  corps— an  Egyptian 
mummy,  or  the  dog  Apollo,  can  make  fortunes,  and  can  visit  Sara, 
toga  Springs  in  Summer,— while  I,  who  have  done  what  Jove  never 
did,  can  scarcely  make  up  a  paltry  fifty  dollars.— So wie  day  or  other 
J  shall  take  such  a  leap,  that  you  will  hear  no  more  of  me,  and  thu 
leave  the  country  to  mourn  over  their  loss.  Samuel  Vatch.” 

A  very  characteristic  compliment  has  just  been  paid  to  Rossini  in 
Paris,  on  the  occasion  of  his  leaving  that  capital.  The  performers, 
vocal  and  instrumental,  of  the  Grand  Opera,  assembled  at  midnight 
before  his  residence,  and  performed  se  /eral  of  the  principal  pieces  in 
his  nev/  and  popular  opera  of  “  William  Tell.’*  Rossini  has  received 
the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  from  Charles  X. 

It  seems  that  the  book  trade  of  France  is  in  any  thing  but  a  flou- 
rishing  condition.  Many  considerable  towns  have  no  bookseller  at 
all,  and  the  market  diminishes  daily.  This  state  of  things  appears, 
to  a  Commission  cTEnquete  of  the  Paris  booksellers,  to  be  occasioned 
mainly  by,  first.  The  system  of  the  Douanes;  second,  TheBrfl;rh,or 
licenses  required  for  exercising  the  profession  of  a  bookseller ;  third, 
The  state  of  legislation  respecting  literary  property. 

The  History  of  the  Prussian  Monarchy  from  the  death  of  Frederick 
I.,  by  Manso,  was  lately  translated  into  French  from  the  German, 
and  published  anonymously.  A  German  bookseller,  ignorant  of  the 
existence  of  Manso’s  work,  and  mistaking  the  French  for  an  original, 
has  actually  had  it  re- translated  into  German  ! 

A  collection  of  Portraits  of  the  most  Illustrious  Living  Characteri 
of  Italy, — that  is,  of  such  as  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
Arts,  Sciences,  and  Literature,— has  been  recently  commenced  at 
Florence. 

Theatrical  Gossip.— J.  H.  Bayly,  author  of  several  popular  songf, 
has  produced  a  new  piece  at  the  English  Opera  House,  last  week, 
with  considerable  success.  It  is  said  to  be  founded  on  The  Ayl< 
mers,”  one  of  the  tales  in  “  Holland  Tide;**  or,  according  to  the 
Examiner,  on  Godwin’s  novel  of  Caleb  Williams.  It  is  rather  curious 
that,  with  one  exception,  the  daily  papers  have  been  unanimous  io 
its  condemnation ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  weekly  press  areas 
nearly  unanimous  in  its  praise. — Kean  is  again  said  to  have  suffered 
little  in  his  late  illness,  and  to  be  again  performing  with  the  energy 
and  success  of  former  yea’^s.  We  pray  that  it  may  be  so.— The  Dub¬ 
lin  Theatre  did  not  sell  at  19,00 )  guineas  last  week,  as  stated  in  the 
Court  Journal — it  was  bought  in  for  17,000  guineas. — The  Cale¬ 
donian  Theatre  continues  to  enjoy  its  hitherto  unwonted  popularity. 
Its  admirable  Corps  de  Ballet  increases  in  attraction  nightly.  We  no¬ 
tice  that  Madame  Vedy,  principal  female  dancer,  takes  her  benefit  on 
Monday  evening,  with  a  most  attractive  variety  of  entertainments. 


LIST  OP  NEW  WORKS. 

Napier’s  Peninsular  War,  Yol.  11.  8vo,  20s.  bds. 

The  Hoise  in  all  his  Varieties,  by  J.  Laurence,  12ma,  Ss.  bds. 
Whittingham’s  Novelist,  Vol.  XXXV.  52mo,  28.  6d.  bds. 
Morton’s  Journey  in  Italy,  2  vols.  8vo,  £1,  4s.  bds. 

Stevens’  Comments,  Vo),  XV.  8vo,  10s.  bds. 

Ballance’s  Memoir,  12mo,  5s.  bds. 

Hoogeven’s  Greek  Particles,  by  Seager,  8vo,  7s.  €d.  bds. 
Bedford  on  the  Catholic  Question,  8vo,  10s.  bds. 

The  Bee  Preserver,  12mo,  5s.  bds. 

Burton’s  Bampton  Lectures,  8vo,  15s.  bds. 

Carpenter’s  Scripture  Difficulties,  8vo,  128.  bds. 

Williams’s  Abstract,  10  Geo.  IV.  8vo,  7*.  bds. 

Bloxham’s  Gothic  Architecture,  12mo,  4s.  bds. 

Graves  on  Predestination,  8vo,  7s.  bds. 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS.  ! 

Our  Correspondents  must  excuse  us  till  next  week. 

will 

W’e  are  happy  to  announce,  that  next  Saturday’s  JoURJ^At 
contain  a  Poem  from  the  Pen  of  Mrs  Hemans. 


V 


